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Appeal for 
Forand Bill 


Renewed 


Eisenhower Administration 
proposals for meeting the health 


subsidies to commercial insurance 


aged,” the AFL-CIO has charged. 

The federation’s Executive 
Council—examining the Adminis- 
tration plan presented to the House 
Ways & Means Committee by 
Health, Education & Welfare Sec. 
SemArthur S. Flemming—said that the 
desirable objectives” of the pro- 
gam have been rendered “practi- 
cally meaningless” by the cumber- 
some federal-state mechanism which 
k proposes. 

At a press conference, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany bluntly termed 
the Administration measure “worse 
han no bill at all,” and predicted 
mM would not get “too much atten- 
ion” on Capitol Hill where senti- 
ment continues strong for some ver- 
ion of the labor-backed Forand 
pil geared to the social security 
principle. 

The long-delayed Administra- 
tion plan calls for annual federal- 
state outlays of $1.2 billion in 
payments to private insurance 
‘companies. Under the program, 
elderly persons receiving public 
wsistance would get the insur- 
ace free, while others eligible 
for coverage—on the basis of 
annual incomes of less than $2,- 
# 500 for a single person and $3,- 

800 for a couple—would pay an 
annual fee of $24 per person. 

Protection offered would be on a 
t-called “catastrophic” basis, with 
maeubscribers paying the first $250 in 
ainual medical expenses and 20 
percent of all costs over that figure. 
insurance would cover the re- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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General Board Date: 
Aug. 17 in Chicago 


The AFL-CIO General 
Board will meet in Chicago 
on Aug. 17, the Executive 
Council decided at its Wash- 
ington session. ; 

The Executive Council it- 
self will hold its midsummer 
session immediately prior to 
the General Board parley, 
mecting in the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, on Aug. 15. 


peeds of older persons through |F 


companies have “evidently been |! 
shaped to meet the political de-|f 
mands of an election year rather | 
than the urgent needs of the 


“PEOPLE SHUN ME when I ask for a job,” radiation victim 
Jackson McVey (left) told a Joint Atomic Energy subcommittee. 
McVey and his wife (right)—ill, broke and demoralized since a 
Houston radiation accident three years ago—were backed in their 
quest for help by Leo Goodman (center) of Industrial Union Dept.’s 
Atomic Energy Technical Committee. (See Story Page 8.) 


Newspaper Strikers 
In Portland Backed 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has given its full endorsement 
to 800 striking newspaper workers in Portland, Ore., and has con- 
demned publishers’ use of a “huge strike insurance pool” and their 
importation of professional strikebreakers. 
Special circumstances of the Portland strike, now in its sixth 


th, give it ial signifi > - 
» smth. 2 Figs ee feat would signal a new outbreak 


“First, it is a struggle against an of industrial warfare throughout 
attempt by the Portland publishers |‘ Jand. 


to weaken or wipe out terms of Another statement, in support of 
employment which have been es- 
tablished for years,” the AFL-CIO 
leaders declared. 
“Second, the publishers are being 
financed by a huge strike insurance 
pool created by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
“Third, the struck newspapers 
are being manned by professional 
strikebreakers on a scale unprece- 
dented in this generation. 

“There are grave reasons to 
suspect that the strike is a lab- 
oratory for the newspaper own- 
ers, where they are testing the 
_posibility of destroying union or- 
ganization throughout their in- 
dustry 
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test cannot be allowed to 
succeed. If it does, it may become 
a pattern in other cities and other 
industries.” } 
Asking all unions to support the 
Portland strikers, the council said 
their fight is of the deepest concern 
to the entire labor movement. 
“We shall not,” it said, “let these 


anti-strikebreaker legislation, said 
Portland newspaper owners have 
been able to resist the “just de- 
mands of their employes for almost 
six months only through the use of 
professional strikebreakers, import- 
ed from out of the state and under- 


Seeks Harmony in 
Industry Relations 


By Saul Miller 

The AFL-CIO accelerated its drive to win a “positive program 
for America” and to create an improved climate for labor-man- 
agement relations at the spring meeting of the federation’s Execu- 
tive Council in Washington. 

It focused attention also on the “trend toward a totalitarian state” 
in Cuba and the continuing blacklisting and boycotting policies 
against American seamen by Arab League countries. 

In the first three days of its current meeting the council also 
voted to explore the possibility of helping ease the housing short- 
age by providing jobs for union workers and possibly cracking 
the high home mortgage interest rates by investing health and wel- 
fare fund dollars in government-guaranteed mortgages. 

On the legislative front the council termed the four-month record 
of the second session of the 86th Congress a “record of failure” and 
called for a “major effort to pass” positive legislation before the na- 
tional political conventions open. (Story Page 2.) 

The council adopted a statement calling for action in the next 60 
days on a 10-point program if “Congress is to earn a reputation de« 
serving of support by the people at the polls next November.” 

Only one piece of major legislation has been enacted to date, the 
council said, “a civil rights law so feeble and so limited in scope 
that its value is dubious.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at a press conference declared 
that the council has made no attempt “to fix responsibility.” 

The council ‘statement called for action on health care for the 
aged, an increase in the minimum wage and extensions of cover- 
age, federal aid for school construction, aid to depressed areas, an 
emergency housing bill and a general measure to aid middle-in- 
come housing, situs picketing legislation, a pay raise for federal 
workers, a farm program to halt the decline of farm income and 
federal standards for unemployment compensation. 

The council charged the Eisenhower Administration with formu- 
lating a plan for health care for the aged “to meet the political 
demands of an election year rather than the urgent needs of the 
aged.” 

The Administration plan—a substitute for the labor-supported 
Forand bill—would provide $1.2 billion in annual federal-state 
subsidies to private insurance companies. The council said the cum- 
bersome mechanism involved makes the plan “practically meaning- 
less.” In a press conference, Meany said the Administration’s 
abandonment of the social security principle made the proposal 
“worse than no bill at all.” (Story this page.) 

On a pay raise for federal workers, the council branded the “stal- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


St. Louis-—Union counselors 


Missouri unions have set up 


workers be defeated, for their de- 
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(Continued on Page 3) 


Lawyers Want Own ‘Closed Shop,’ 
Fight Union Aid to Injured, Jobless 


By Eugene A. Kelly 
and directors of community service in central labor bodies may be 


charged with practicing law without a license if a charge filed by a committee of the St. Louis Bar 
Association is upheld, the president of the Missouri State AFL-CIO has warned. 


a defense fund and will battle the bar association to the limit, said 


Pres. John I. Rollings of the State AFL-CIO. An adverse ruling will be appealed, he said. 
Accused by the bar of practic- © —— - 
ing law without a license is Edward members of their rights in work- 
M. Tod, director of community)}men’s compensation and unem- 
services for the St. Louis AFL-|Ployment compensation cases. 
CIO, He violated the law, the 
lawyers charge, by advising union| charge will mean, union spokes- 


men say, that lawyers in effect 
have established a bar associa- 
tion “closed shop” in Missouri 
and can force injured workers, 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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IMPETUS FOR HOUSE ACTION on area redevelopment legisla- 
tion came as Rep. Brent Spence (D-Ky.) (left), chairman of House 
Banking Committee, testified before Rules Committee on need for 
reporting out measure. Shown with Spence outside committee room 
is Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), member of Rules Committee. 


Depressed Area Aid 
Approved by House 


Long-denied federal aid to depressed areas moved closer to reality 
as the House passed a $251 million program by a vote of 201-184. 
The Senate last year approved a $390 million measure. 

The Democratic area redevelopment program still must hurdle 
a veto threatened by Pres. Eisenhower, whose own $53 million alter- 


native was knocked down by a 152- 
77 vote. Eisenhower vetoed a Dem-|2"C€ - - - must come from the fed- 
eral government. 


ocratic aid measure in 1958. ie 
i th Although House Democ 
The House bill was forced to the > <eatagg ene ne 


floor through an unusual device, by- Fi page - 
: . nine $251 million in hopes of avoid- 
passing the conservative-domina' ing: veto, Eleenhower j , 


Rules Committee which had heid day before the vote singled out 


the measure bottled up for a year. the bill in his special message to 
The Democratic leadership | Congress. He called it a scheme 


used “calendar Wednesday” to |. to “perpetuate insecurity by mak- 
~ free the bill, relying on House. |) ing ‘distressed areas 
rolicall of committees so chair- | tinued federal subsidies.” 


men may bring up committee- 
approved bills for immediate ac- 
tion. A filibustering coalition of 
Republicans and southern Dem- 
ocrats tried in vain to stall or 


The Senate-House compromise 
which finally goes to the White 
House will test whether Eisenhower 
will repeat his 1958 veto and wheth- 


‘gave a preview of the “spending” 


sidetrack the bill in a long after- 
noon of quorum calls and roll 
calls. 

The final vote saw 178 Demo- 
crats joined by 23 Republicans to 
make up the 201 votes in favor. 
Against the bill were 115 Republi- 
cans and 69 Democrats, most of 
the latter from the South. 

The $251 million House bill 
would create two $75 million re- 
volving loan funds, one for indus- 
trial areas and the other for rural 
areas. 

The bill also authorizes $50 mil- 
lion for public facility loans and an 
additional $35 million for public 
facility grants in the hardest-hit 
areas. 

Subsistence Payments Set 

A total of $10 million was speci- 
fied for subsistence payments to 
workers being retrained; $4.5 mil- 
lion was earmarked for technical 
aid and $1.5 million for vocational 
training grants. 

The majority report which ac- 
companied the House bill out of 
committee last year traced ‘five 
major causes of depressed areas: 
technological change, industrial mi- 
gration, shifts in consumer demand, 
prolonged seasonal unemployment 
and depletion of resources. The re- 
port concluded that “outside assist- 


New SAG Pact _. 
Wins in Mail Vote’ 


Hollywood, Cal.—Members. of 


the Screen Actors Guild have voted, 
in a secret mail ballot, to approve 
the new three-year contract nego-| 
tiated with the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers. The vote, 
tabulated by a firm of public ac- 
countants, was 6,399 in favor, 259 
against. 


er the Democrats can muster a two- 
thirds vote to override. 


‘Record of Failure’ Cited: 


: Only 60 Day Ss 


‘Left for Aciton. 


Colligresd Warhed by Council 


The fire four matte: of Wi Congressional séision have been a “iécond of failure,” and the 86th 
Congress has only the next 60 days to write a record of “constructive achievement,” ‘the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council said in a statement. 

The only | major piece of legislation enacted thus far, the council charged, i is the new civil rights law, 
and this is “so feeble and so limited in scope that its value is dubious.” > — 


“The rollcall of positive legisla- 
tive measures still unresolved and 
desperately needed is long,” the 
council stated, and Congress in the 
two months remaining before the 
national political conventions “must 
buckle down to the major unfin- 
ished business on its calendar.” 


The statement listed 10 specific 
fields of legislation im which 
action is particularly needed “if 
Congress is to earn a reputation 
deserving of support by the peo- 
ple at the polls next November.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
asked at a press conference where 
the council placed “the blame” for 
failure of Congress to move more 
decisively on major legislation, re- 
plied that there had been “no at- 
tempt to fix responsibility.” 

Rayburn Cries ‘Politics’ 

Meanwhile, in a midterm restate- 
ment of White House doctrine that 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) called a political “speech,” 
Pres. Eisenhower coupled a request 
for legislative action on his own 
program with warnings against 
“electioneering” in this political 
year. 

The President’s message, read to 
the House in Eisenhower’s absence 
by a clerk, renewed Administration 
recommendations for limited bills 
on minimum wages, schools, area 
redevelopment and similar domestic 
issues and re-emphasized what he 
called “the need of restraint in new 
authorizations for federal spending.” 


Wants Money Without Taxes 
At the same time, the message 


provisions of the Administration’s 
proposed substitute for the Forand 
bill on health care for the aged. 
The program, spelled out next day 


by Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming, calls for 
$600 million in annual federal 
spending from general - revenues, 
without a program of taxes to sup- 
port it. . 

To House “Republican lead- 
ers, the President dropped a hint 
that he might call Congress back 
into special session after the 
political conventions if appropri- 
ations for mutual security were 
cut severely. He made a similar 
suggestion last year but signed 
the bill, eventually, despite ap- 
propriations slashes. 

Direct clashes between the White 
House and the Democratic major- 
ities seemed certain as congressional 
committees pushed legislation the 
President has opposed and the Ad- 
ministration rallying-cry was “one- 
third plus one” of either house to 
sustain Eisenhower vetoes. A two- 
thirds vote of each house is required 
to override a veto. 

The extent of the clash, however, 
remained unclear as conservative 
southern Democrats in control of 
the House Rules Committee and 
other key units applied slowdown 
tactics. 

Areas of Needed Action 

The 10-point legislative program 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
cited as deserving particular atten- 
tion included: : 

@ Health benefits for the aged 


within the social security system. 


@ An increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and exten- 
sion of the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to millions of 
American workers. not presently 
covered. 

,@ Federal aid to. orene con- 
struction through grants to states 
and local school districts to help 
eliminate the huge shortage’of class- 
rooms. 

@ Legislation to establish a fed- 
eral program to restore economic 


health to chronically depressed 


areas. 


_@ An emergency housing meas-_ 


ure to help increase the number of 
housing starts this year. 

@ A general housing bill to en- 
courage construction of middle-in- 
come housing and provide for a 
broadened public housing, slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
program. 

@ A bill to grant building trades 
unions the right to picket construc- 
tion sites. 

@ An equitable pay raise for fed- 
eral employes. 

@ A farm program designed to 
halt the decline in American farm 
income that could lead to another 
depression. 

@A bill to establish federal 
standards for unemployment’ com- 
pensation which would aid in wip- 
ing out existing inequities and low 
benefits. 


AFL-CIO Scholarship 


Winner Dies in Crash 


Panama City, Fla—Four days after he was chosen as one of 


the 1960 AFL-CIO merit scholarship winners, 17-year-old Gene 
S. Cain died near here in a tragic automobile accident which also 


“| of housing starts this year. 


Executive Council Text 


On Record of Congress 


Following is the full text of a statement by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council, May 3, 1960, on the record of the 86th Congress 
_and the action called for: 

‘During the next 60 days the 86th Congress must write its record. 

To date it is a record of failure. In four months of this session 
only one piece of major legislation has been enacted—a civil rights 
law so feeble and so limited in scope that its value is dubious. 

If Congress is to make a record of constructive accomplishment 
before the national political conventions, it must buckle down to the 
major unfinished business on its calendar. 

America and her people need action. The rollcall of positive 
legislative measures still unresolved by this Congress and desperately 
needed by America is long. These measures must be dealt with 
if Congress is to earn a reputation deserving of support by the peo- 
ple at the polls next November. 

In particular, we cite: 

@ Health benefits for the aged within the social security system. 

@ An increase in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and ex- 
tension of the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions 
of American workers not presently covered. 

@ Federal aid to school construction through grants to states 
and local school districts to help eliminate the huge shortage of 
classrooms. 

@ Legislation to establish a federal program to restore economic 
health to chronically depressed areas. 

@ An emergency housing measure to help increase the number 


‘@ A general housing bill to encourage construction of middle- 
income housing and provide for a broadened public housing, slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment program. 
_@ A bill to grant building trades unions the right to picket con- 
'@ An equitable pay raise for federal employes. 
- @ A farm program designed to halt the decline in American 
farm income that could lead to another depression. 

e@ A bill to establish federal standards for unemployment com- 


claimed the lives of two fellow students and a teacher. 
Cain—whose mother, Mrs. Eloise Cain, is a member of Post 


Office Clerks Local 1414 — was’ 
killed as he, two other members of 
the senior class of Bay County High 
School, and their class adviser were 
returning from a National Honor 
Society meeting in Pompano, Fla. 

In a telegram to the boy’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Cain, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany de- 
clared he was “shocked and sad- 
'dened” at the news of the fatal 
accident. 

Of the boy who was to have 
gone to college under a full four- 
year scholarship provided by the 
federation, Meany declared: “We 
had come to think of him as one 
of our family and we share your 
great loss.” 

Meany also sent a telegram to 
Bay County High School Principal 
John M. Johnston mourning the 
death of the youth “to whom it had 
been our honor and pleasure to 
award a scholarship.” 

All three youngsters who died in 
the crash were members of the 
National Honor Society, active in 
their school’s affairs, and leaders 
of youth organizations in their re- 
spective churches. 

Four days before the crash, 
the AFL-CIO, on the basis of 
examinations conducted by the 
National Merit Scholarship 
Corp., had announced 
awards to Cain and five other 
youngsters. Cain, was to have 
majored in political science at 
Florida State University and had 
planned to become a lawyer. 

Active in student government at 
his school, he was one of 10 seniors 
elected to the school's Hall of 
Fame. 


pensation which would aid in wiping out existing inequities and low 
benefits. " 


local union for many years, and 
has served in the past as a dele 
gate to several national conventions 
of the Post Office Clerks. The boy 
had attended some of these com 
ventions with his mother. 

Besides his parents, he is survived 
by two younger brothers. 


Court 
Cuts Back 
NLRB Order 


For the fourth time this year the 
Supreme Court has rapped the 
knuckles of the National Labor Re 
lations Board for its attempted ap- 
plications of the Taft-Hartley Act 
against unions. 

The court did not disturb a board 
order holding that the Communica 
tions Workers had “coerced” enr 
ployes of the Ohio Consolidated 
Telephone Co, during a strike—long 
since settled with a contract—but 
modified it sharply. 

It struck out NLRB languages 
ordering the union not to coerce 
employes “or any other émployer” 
in their Taft-Hartley Act rights—- 
a Shotgun prohibition against future, 
contingent and uncommitted “um 
lawful” acts. This language, the 
court said in an unsigned decision, 
was “unwarranted.” 

The NLRB order had previously 
been modified by the U,S. Court 
of Appeals by striking out language 
ordering the union not only to cease 
and desist from acts found to be um 
lawful but also unspecified’ and um 
defined other acts labeled onety a 


His mother has been active in ‘oor? 


‘in any manner.” 
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Council Asks Congress to Pass Key Bills 
Seeks Better Climate: | | ae : 


In Industrial Relations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Eng and stalemating tactics of the Administration” as “despicable,” 
charging that it was using the fact that government workers cannot 
strike or bargain collectively as “a lever to keep from them the 


economic advantages” enjoyed by other American workers. (Story |j 


12.) 

a the labor-management front Meany announced that he and 
Vice Presidents Walter P. Reuther and George M. Harrison would 
be the three labor conferees at preliminary talks to set up meetings 
under a formula worked out by Pres. Eisenhower to improve the 
industrial relations climate. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers will name three representatives, active heads of companies 
that have contracts with AFL-CIO unions, to help set up the meet- 
ings. (Story Page 4.) 

In two other statements the council pointed up the continuing 
threat to collective bargaining in the newspaper industry. 

It adopted a statement calling on members of all AFL-CIO unions 
to support the seven newspaper unions in their struggle with the 
Portland, Ore., newspapers, declaring that a defeat in this strike 
“would signal a new outbreak of industrial warfare.” 

Another statement urged all affiliates at the state and local level 
to work for enactment of legislation to prevent the importation of 
etrikebreakers—a feature of the Portland strike—and said the AFL- 
CIO would seek national legislation along the same lines. (Story 

1.) : 
ie the international front the council declared that events in 
Cuba under the Castro regime have “revealed unmistakable signs” 
of a trend toward totaljtarianism based on the techniques of regi- 
mentation and militarization. It noted that the right of collective 
bargaining “has been abolished” and that the Communist party is 
“the only political party which is free to operate today in Cuba.” 
It concluded that the “Castro government is endangering the peace 
of the western hemisphere.” (Story Page 5.) 

In a statement supporting the Seafarers’ peaceful picketing of an 
Egyptian ship in New York, the council said the blacklisting and 
boycott policies of certain Arab countries threaten “job opportuni- 
ties for American seamen” and rejected statements that the action 
is political and irresponsible. The council called on the Admin- 
istration and the State Dept. to “take all appropriate diplomatic 
action to protect the interests of our shipping and seamen” from 
Arab discrimination. (Story this page.) 

At the direction of the council, Meany wired Senate-House con- 


ferees considering mutual aid legislation protesting “continued 
waivers” of requirements that 50 percent of all goods shipped over- 


seas under the act be carried in American flag ships. The waivers 
have “already seriously jeopardized our export trade and our security 


aiht} 


REPORTERS AT PRESS CONFERENCE hear AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany outline actions of federation’s Executive Council on 
Portland newspaper strikebusting, legislative lag in 86th Congress, 
freedom of navigation, totalitarian trends in Cuba, use of union 


arrival Apr. 13 at Pier 16 on New 
York’s East River. A Seafarers’ 
picket line, protesting the United 
Arab Republic’s boycott of ships 
which touch at Israeli ports, has 
been strictly observed by the Long- 
shoremen. 

The council also stated it “re- 
jects the implication unwarrant- 
edly made by Sen. [J. W.] Ful- 
bright in a speech in the Senate 
that this action is a political ac- 
tion of an ‘irresponsible’ union 
group.” 

In announcing the council’s ac- 


potential,” the telegram said, and further moves in this direction | ion, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


“will accelerate the deterioration of our U.S. flag shipping.” Meany 
said U.S. ships now carry only 8 percent of the mutual aid cargo. 


Housing Investment Advice Studied 


told newsmen that “I’m still trying 
to see if I can’t work out some solu- 
tion to this problem.” 


The council said it reaffirms that 


On the use of health and welfare funds for investment in guaran-|the purpose of AFL-CIO maritime 
teed home mortgages, Meany told reporters that a three-man council | ¥Aions is to protect the interests of 


committee would explore the possibility of setting up an AFL-CIO 


American shipping and seamen 


advisory agency to guide unions in this area and would probably | 98#ist the Arab boycott which the 


report to the council’s August meeting. (Story Page 4.) 

In other actions the council: 

@ Instructed Meany to continue to seek compliance by the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Association with the terms under which it was 
bib admitted to the AFL-CIO at the last convention. 

eany said he expected the ILA to cancel a charter it had recently 
issued in the Dominican Republic, to cooperate on cleaning up racial 
discrimination and to take other steps. Non-compliance with AFL- 
CIO directives, he said, could mean revocation of the charter. 

@ Discussed a trip by Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime 
Union to the Soviet Union. Meany said Curran’s trip had been 
approved by the NMU and that the upshot of the situation is that 
“he’s going, and our policy remains the same.” The AFL-CIO 
convention adopted a policy opposing exchange of trade union dele- 
gations with dictatorship countries. 

Meany said in reply to a question that he believes the conven- 
tion’s policy is the “right policy” but that there is room for differ- 


ence of opinion and that it is “no terrible crime if someone dis- 
‘ agrees.” He noted that Curran will visit Russia in his capacity as 


president of the NMU. 

@ Named a three-man subcommittee of Vice Presidents Joseph 
A. Beirne, William C. Doherty and Meany to prepare presentations 
of AFL-CIO views to the platform committees of the Republican 
and Democratic parties at their national conventions. 

@ Approved the creation of a council committee to study the 
changing character of the work force and to plan future organizing 
campaigns. ‘Meany told reporters that the continuing drop in blue- 
collar workers and the rise in white-collar workers poses new prob- 
lems in organizing and other ‘areas. 

* Approved further study of a proposal for a labor exhibit at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1964. 

@ Named Vice Presidents Lee Minton and David J. McDonald 
ss AFL-CIO fraternal delegates to the convention of the British 
Trades Union Congress in September. 

@ Set the next meeting of the council for Aug. 15 m Chicago 
at the Drake Hotel with a meeting of the AFL-CIO General Board 
scheduled for Aug. 17, 


U.S. Dept. of State itself has rec- 
ognized as “discriminatory.” 

The Eisenhower Administration 
and the State Dept. were urged by 
the council] “to take all appropriate 
diplomatic action to protect the in- 
terests of our shipping and sea- 
men.” 

The council observed that the 
US. District Court in New York, 
on grounds that the picketing in- 
volved a legitimate labor interest, 
denied the shipowner’s request for 
an injunction. 

Action Sustained 

The District Court action was 
sustained May 4 by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals, the council pointed out. 

The council also noted that the 
AFL-CIO by convention action is 
pledged to the principle of “free- 
dom of navigation for all nations 
through the Suez Canal” and equal- 
ly to the international law of free- 
dom of the seas. 

The blacklisting and boycott 
practices of certain Arab nations, 


ened job opportunitigs of American 
seamen whose livelihood depends 
on the American merchant marine 
and unrestricted peaceful trading 
and transportation. 

However, the council contin- 
ued, protests to the State Dept. 
“have thus far been unavailing” 
and only after the failure of such 
appeals did the Seafarers under- 
take the peaceful picketing of the 
Cleopatra. ; 

4 The council agsed after a briefing 


funds for housing investment and other subjects. 


Sea Unions Supported 
In Arab Boycott Fight 


The AFL-CIO Executive Councik has pledged “full support” to 
AFL-CIO maritime unions in their protests against Arab black- 
listing and boycotting of U.S. flag ships in the Middle East and 
specifically backed the picketing of the Cleopatra. 

The Cleopatra, an Egyptian passenger-cargo ship, has been tied 


yY 


up with its cargo aboard since its' 


the statement charged, have threat-| 


on the case by Seafarers’ Pres. Paul 
Hall. Earlier, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell visited AFL-CIO head- 
quarters to discuss the issue. The 
State Dept. has expressed concern 
over retaliatory picketing of U.S. 
ships in Middle Eastern ports. 

The Transport Workers execu- 
tive council, meanwhile, adopted a 
Tesolution commending the SIU 
“for its principled stand and its 
dramatic demonstration of interna- 
tional trade union solidarity.” 


Data Sent Senators 

The SIU, which earlier urged 
Fulbright as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to 
launch an inquiry into the failure 
of the State Dept. to prevent the 
‘mistreatment of American seamen 
in the UAR, sent a resume of the 
entire dispute to all senators, 

Hall, commenting further on Ful- 
brights’s charge that the union was 
interfering with foreign policy, 
pointed out that Fulbright has 
failed to acknowledge the union’s 
request for an inquiry and instead 
is giving substance “to the false 
charge of the Cairo propaganda 
machine,” : 


\Continued va 
In Jobs Casts 
Serious Doubt. 


Two straws in the wind indicate 
that economic conditions, despite 
general “prosperity,” are showing 
a continuing employment lag. 
First, the number of workers 
filing initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation during the 
week ending Apr. 23 rose by 21 
percent over the comparable week 
of 1959, the AFL-CIO- Dept. of 
Research has pointed out. 

In the comparable week of 
1959, there were 235,295 initial 
claims filed. This total was 
eclipsed by the 284,803 initial 
claims filed the same week this 
year. 

‘ The total of insured unemployed 
—not to be confused with the total 
unemployed, on which figures soon 
will be released by the U.S. Dept. 
of Labor—was 2,126,958 for the 
week ending Apr. 16. This repre- 
sented a 9.5 percent rise over the 
1,941,089 for the same week of 
1959. 

Second, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has quietly conceded that 
joblessness is currently running at 
a rate well in advance of its esti- 
mates last year. 


The concession came in a re- 
quest that Congress vote a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $8 
million for the Labor Dept. for 
the balance of fiscal 1960. 


The request was to cover un- 
employment compensation benefits 
for ex-servicemen and former fed- 
eral employes. In submitting the 
request, the White House said 
claims have been running higher 
than anticipated when the 1960 
budget was submitted a year ago. 


Attack on World 
Problems Urged 


Chester, Pa.—The Eisenhower 
Administration must be replaced 
in November by a government 
which will come to grips with world 
problems, Victor Reuther, di- 
rector of the Auto Workers’ Wash- 
ington office, told 300 labor dele- 
gates at the second annual banquet 
sponsored here by the Dehware 


Political Education. 

Reuther, in a discussion of world 
affairs, urged that the democracies 
put greater emphasis on human dig- 
nity and human rights. 


said. 


of Italy, That unity is 


in the defense of ein 
_and its allies.” | 


AFL-CIO Hails Record of 


Italian Labor Federation 


The AFL-CIO stands shoulder to shoulder with the Italian 
Confederation of Labor Unions (CISL) “in the pursuit of our 
common goals of bread, peace and freedom,” 
Meany said in a message marking the 10th anniversary of the 
Italian labor center’s founding. 

Meany expressed the appreciation of AFL-CIO officers, 
Executive Council and members for the role played by CISL 
during the postwar reconstruction period, hailing it particu- 
larly for its successful fight against Communist efforts to take 
over the Italian labor movement. 

4 “Today, chiefly through your efforts, their strength has been 
reduced to the point where that danger no more exists,” he 


“Chiefly through your efforts also have the living standards 
of Italian workers been improved substantially, though the 
fight on that level against the paternalism of the Italian in- 
dustrialists still is being energetically pursued. 

“We appreciate especially the consistency with which CISL 
has pressed for unity of all the democratic trade union forces 


of the economic interests of Italian workers, but as a stabiliz- 
ing force in the uncertain political situation and as a bulwark 


Pres. George 


not only for a better defense 


generally against communism 


County AFL-CIO Committee on 
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_ GUESTS AND PARTICIPANTS at iia dlinsticiuare welcomed’ 


Washington Post Photo 


a Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of Washington Cathedral. From left 

: Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Worthen: Dean Sayre, Pres. Eisenhower, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers and AFL- 
CIQ Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. The President and Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell headed a delegation of government officials. 


FAMILIES OF the late Philip Murray and William Green attended 
the dedication of stained glass windows given in memory of Ameri- 
can labor’s three great leaders. At left, Joseph Murray, son of the 
president of the former CIO. At right are William Green’s son, 
Harry Green, and William, a grandson named after his grandfather. 


GREAT-GRANDSON of Samuel Gompers, Joseph M. Crockett, 
Jr., chats with AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany after dedication cere- 
mony at Washington Cathedral. He and other members of the 
Gompers family were among the special guests. 


Committee Appointed 
To Meet NAM Group 


A three-member committee has been named by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany to meet with a comparable group appointed by Pres. 
Rudolph Bannow of the National Association of Manufacturers 
to lay plans for labor-management discussions seeking harmonious 


bargaining relationships. 


Meany in-a press conference dur-‘® 


ing the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil meeting in Washington said he 
had named Vice Presidents Walter 
P. Reuther and George Harrison 
and himself as the federation’s rep- 
resentatives. 

The White House statement 
announcing the meetings, which 
arose from a suggestion by 
Meany last November, said the 
overall purpose should include 
discussions away from the pres- 


sures of contract negotiations, of 
“the maintenance of industrial 
peace, price stability, incentive 
for continuous investment, eco- 
nomic growth, productivity and 
world labor standards.” 


Employer spokesmen to be 
named by Bannow, under terms of 
the White House statement, are to 
be heads of business firms that have 
contractual relations with AFL- 
CIO unions. 


At Washington Cathedral: 


Sess 


Gompers, Green and Murra ray 
Church Windows Dedicated 


By Dave Perlman 


te a solemn dedication service at Washington Cathedral, members of three religious faiths honored 
the memory of Samuel Gompers, first president of the former American Federation of Labor; William 
Green, his successor for 28 years, and Philip Murray, president of the former Congress of Industrial 
Organizations from 1940 until his death in 1952. 

Three stained glass windows, memorializing the labor pioneers 


and flanked by the seals of 103 - 


AFL-CIO unions, were formally’ 
presented, accepted and dedicated 
at services attended by 1,000 per- 
sons including the President of the 
United States. 


Meany, Carey Present Windows 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
presented the Gompers and Green 
windows, gifts of the William 
Green Memorial Fund, and James 
B. Carey, president of the Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers 
and an AFL-CIO vice president, 


presented the window donated by 


the Philip Murray Memorial Fund. 


Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of 
the Cathedral accepted and dedi- 
cated the windows as a “noble 
offering to the honor of the 
Creator and for the illumination 
of his children.” 

Participating in the religious 
services which preceded the formal 
dedication were AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler and 
Vice Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, pres- 
ident of the Clothing Workers, 
who led Biblical readings; the Rev. 
Charles Webber, AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative for religious relations, 


=| who read the prayers; and the Rev. 


Hugh C. White, Jr., of the Detroit 
Industrial Mission, who preached 
the guest sermon. 

Meany, in presenting the Gom- 
pers and Green windows, declared 
that the three union leaders being 
honored “exemplified the finest 
traditions of American labor.” 
Despite differences in background, 
he said, they shared ‘a common 
belief “in the dignity of labor and 
the basic dignity of the individual 
human being.” 

Labor’s Role Cited 

In a preface to a booklet de- 
scribing the windows, Meany em- 
phasized “the participation of the 
free, democratic American trade 
union movement in the growth and 
development of this great nation. 

There is no battlefield on 


f| which America has fought that is 


not marked by the bodies of Amer- 
ican trade unionists; there is no 
monument to American progress 
which does not reflect the contribu- 
tion of American labor.” 

Carey eulogized Murray’s 
“half-century of rich and fruit- 
ful labors for democratic union- 
ism.” Carey substituted for 
Walter- P. Reuther, Murray’s 
successor as president of the for. 
mer CIO, who was unable attend 
because of an illness in his fam- 
ily. 

The windows, Carey declared, 
symbolize a trade union fraternity 
“that cannot be delimited by re- 
ligious boundaries, nor by distinc- 
tions of race or national origin.” 

He said it was “profoundly ap- 
propriate that the Philip Murray 
Foundation and the William Green 
Foundation have joined hands 


Health Is Theme 
Of AFL-CIO Talks 


Some 85 delegates from 70 un- 
ions are expected to attend the sec- 
ond national AFL-CIO Conference 
on Safety and @ccupational Health 
in Washington, D. C., May 10-12, 

Occupational health will be the 
theme of this year’s conference. 
Talks by experts on such problems 
as radiation burns and industrial 
poisoning will occupy the morning 
sessions, with delegates breaking up 
into workshop groups for afternoon 
discussions. 

Sessions will be held in the fed- 


eration’s headquarters building. 


through the medium of the merged 
labor movement to dedicate these 
windows to three union leaders of 
different religious faiths.” 


President in Attendance 


Pres. Eisenhower brought with 
him to the dedication ceremony the 
Rey. Frederick E. Fox, a member 
of the White House staff, and 
James C. Hagerty, the Peeqaeaee 
press secretary. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
headed a delegation of government 
Officials including Under Sec. 
of Labor James T. O’Connell and 
a party of high military officers. 


Members of the families of 
Gompers, Green and Murray 
were honored guests at the dedi- 
cation, which was attended by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, 

The windows, designed by two 
noted artists—Joseph G. Reynolds 
and Napoleon A. bolize 
the link between labor and religion. 

The Artisans and Craftsmen 


window, in memory of Gompers, 
takes as its theme “The Housing 
of the Covenant” and tribute is 
paid to artists and craftsmen “who 
have given their utmost to build. a 
worthy tabernacle for God’s holi- 
ness.” 

_ Social Justice Murray Theme 

The Industrial and Social Re- 
form window, memorializing Mur- 
ray, uses as its theme the necessity 
of justice, law and love in indus- 
trial relations. The lower panel 
shows the Israelites in bondage in 
Egypt being forced to make bricks 
without straw. 

Green is commemorated with 
The Agriculture and Maritime 
Window, keyed to the sacra 
mental nature of man’s work. 
Dominating the center lancet of 
the window is the Old Testament 
figure of Ruth, holding sheaves 
of wheat. Prominent also are 
Peter as a fisherman and Joseph 
as a shepherd boy. 

Edging all the windows are the 
seals of AFL-CIO unions. 


Council to Explore Plan 
To Boost Housing Funds 


A special AFL-CIO Executive Council committee will 


the possibilities of creating an a 


to help local and 


international unions channel health and welfare funds into home 
mortgages guaranteed by the government. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


expects to name a committee of 
federation vice presidents soon to 
explore the problem and report. 
back to the next council meeting. 


Houses and Jobs 
The use of health and welfare 
funds in the housing field, said 
Meany, would help. alleviate the 
housing shortage, provide employ- 
ment for building trades workers 
who would construct the new 
houses, and eventually cut the 
costs of mortgage money by fore- 
ing interest rates to lower levels. 
If health and welfare fund 
dollars were placed im govern- 
ment-guaranteed VA and FHA 
mortgages, Meany said, the funds 
would also receive a better return 
for their pensioners than under 
the present general policy of in- 
vesting in government securities. 
Meany stressed that the plan does 
not involve the creation of a finan- 
cial corporation but the setting up 
of an agency of the AFL-CIO to 
help unions to channel their funds 


The agency, he added, would ad- 
vise unions on how the mortgage in- 
vestment -plans work and also act 
as a clearing house on what other 
unions are doing in the field, 

Tight-Money Hikes Interest 

The federation president said that 
FHA home loans pegged at 5.75 
percent interest are actually going 
at a discount because of the tight- 
money policies of the Administra- 
tion—discounts that push the real 
interest rate up to 7 percent and 
more over a 25- to 30-year period. 

These discounts are preventing 
the purchase of homes, he said, 
and are accountable in great part 
for the predicted drop of 10 to 
20 percent in new housing starts 
in 1960. 

A number of AFL-CIO unions, 
including the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers are currently us- 


chase government insured mort 


into this field. 


gages to stimulate home building. 


happy coincidence” that each 


faith, AFL-CIO Pres. George 


if Samuel Gompers had been 


he was a Jew, Phillip Murray 


not select men as leaders, or 


im a democratic institution.” 


Religion ‘Not a Yardstick’ 
For Union Office—Meany 


Labor can take “deep satisfaction” im the fact that it is “a 
Washington Cathedral services followed a different religious 


In a signed editorial in the May issue of The American 
Federationist, Meany said “we would have no cause for pride” 


William Green because he was Protestant. 

“To put it another way,” Meany declared, “there is me 
place in the labor movement for ‘balanced tickets’ or rotation 
of office based upon religion, race or national origin. We do 


such false standards. To us, religion is a matter of personal 
conscience, net a vandaliet: Sey OF ape & ennennte Fae Sire 


of its leaders honored at the 
Meany has declared. 


elevated to leadership because 
because he was a Catholie or 


deny them leadership, by any 


told a press conference that he 


ing health and welfare funds to pus — 
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Castro Regime Hit 


On ‘Totalitarianism’ 


The disruptive activities of Fidel Castro’s government in Cuba 
“have all the earmarks of a well-planned strategy designed to make 
Cuba an advanced outpost of the Soviet Union’s drive to infiltrate 


the New World,” the AFL-CIO 
hard-hitting statement. 
At the same time the council 


‘Soo Council declared in a 


called on the Organization of 
American States (OAS) to take col- 
lective measures authorized in its 
charter “to protect the peaceful 
democracies from the aggressive de- 
signs of the dictators and from the 
subversive actions of international 
communism.” 


“The AFL-CIO has consistent- 
ly advocated that dictatorships 
have no place in the world and 
particularly in our inter-Amer- 
ican system,” the council as- 
serted. 


“We have consistently urged, 
time and again, the OAS to isolate 
the dictatorship of the Dominican 
Republic and similar regimes which 
do not emanate from the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

“We have also urged the OAS to 
take firm steps to prevent these dic- 
tatorships from endangering the 
peace of the Americas with their 
constant subversive plots against 
neighboring democratic regimes. 


“We now believe that with its 
repudiation of the existing inter- 
American treaties and its pur- 
poseful, violent and slanderous 
anti-United States campaign, tai- 
lored on the Communist pattern, 
the Castro government is endan- 
gering the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


The Executive Council recalled 
that the AFL-CIO has frequently 
expressed its support, since the fall 
of the Batista regime, of the Cuban 
people’s efforts to rebuild their 
country’s political and economic 
structure on the basis of social jus- 
tice, freedom, civic morality and 
human rights. 


Hopes Not Fulfilled 


The AFL-CIO shared the mis- 
givings caused by the revolution’s 
initial excesses, the council noted, 
but also shared the hope that dem- 
ocratic processes would soon be re- 
stored and the work of rebuilding 
would get under way. 


“Events in Cuba have taken, 
however, quite a different_ turn,” 
the statement continued. 

“The latest manifestations of 
the Castro regime have revealed 
unmistakable signs of a definite 
trend toward a totalitarian state. 
This is based upon the technique 
of regimentation and militariza- 
tion of the masses to a degree 
comparable to the practices pre- 


’ vailing under fascist or Com- 


munist regimes.” 


In support of its charge of a 
totalitarian trend, the Executive 
Council listed these facts: ~ 

@ The Communist Party is the 
only political party allowed :to op- 
erate, with opposition newspapers 


‘forced to close and democratic 


journalists driven into exile. 

@ The Cuban Confederation of 
Labor “has become a mere ap- 
pendage of the government under 
complete control of pro-Communist 
elements imposed from above.” 

@ Loyalty to democratic princi- 
ples and opposition to communism 
have been branded counter-revolu- 
tionary, with punishment by loss of 
job, arrest and confiscation of prop- 
erty, 

@ The right of collective bar- 
gaining has been abolished and, as 


“ in countries behind the Iron Cur- 


tain, workers cannot change jobs 
without government approval. 


@ Government spokesmen have 


' . Said that democratic elections will 


not be held in the forseeable fu- 


ture; the courts are subjected to the 
will of the executive, and the right 
of habeas corpus has been sus- 
pended. 

These actions have 
Cuba’s friends, the council said, 
and added: 

“The Cubans, our traditional 
friends, are being subjected to an 
intensive violent campaign of hat- 
red and scorn against the U.S. This 
propaganda of hate, organized with 
the official sanction of the Castro 


see vey air 


“shocked”. 


government, has been extended to | 


other countries of Latin America 
with the obvious purpose of caus- 
ing suspicion and enmity towards 
the U.S. 
Treaties Repudiated 
“This has been aggravated by 
the repudiation, on the part of the 
Castro regime, of the treaties 
which are the foundation of our 
inter-American system. These trea- 
ties bind the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to respect each 
others’ sovereignty and pledge them 
to unite against external aggression 
and internal Communist subversion. 
“The disruptive activities of 
the Cuban government can no 
longer be lightly dismissed as 
outbursts of inexperienced, youth- 
ful leaders swept by the upsurge 
of economic nationalism.” 


The council sent the Cuban peo- 
ple “renewed expressions” of sup- 
port for their hopes for economic 
reform and sent “fraternal agsur- 
ance of solidarity” to the country’s 
free trade unionists, “now fighting 
to rescue their labor movement 
from the presently imposed, pro- 
Communist totalitarian control.” 


HARRY BATES, left, who resigned as president of the Bricklayers, 
administers the oath of office to his successor, former Sec. John J. 
Murphy. Bates becomes president emeritus of ‘the union. 


Cornell Sets 


International 
Scholarships 


Ithaca—A scholarship program 
to train union members for careers 
in the international labor field has 
been created by the New York 
State School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity. — 

Up to six scholarships will be 
available under the program, be- 
ginning this September. The schol- 
arships, which include tuition, 
travel costs and a monthly stipend 
of $300, are supported by a grant 
from the Marshall Foundation of 
Houston, Tex. 


Representing labor on an ad- 
visory board which will guide the 
program are George M. Harrison, 
president of the Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the AFL-CIO In- 
ternational Affairs Committee, 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Com- 
munications Workers and Pres. 
Lee W. Minton of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers. Officials and teachers of 
the ILR School also serve on the 
board. 


WILLIAM L. McFETRIDGE 
Retired president of Building 
Service Employes 


Union Presidents Bates 


And MeFetridge Retire 


Two veteran trade union leaders have retired from the presi- 
dencies of their international unions after long careers in the labor 


movement, 


Stepping down from top leadership posts were Pres. Harry C. 
Bates of the Bricklayers and Pres. William L. McFetridge of the 


Building Service Employes. Both® 


will continue to serve, however, as 
AFL-CIO vice presidents and mem- 
bers of the federation’s Executive 
Council. 


Bates Becomes Emeritus 

Bates, in a letter to his union, 
said his decision to leave the post 
he had held since 1935 was reached 
“upon the advice of my doctor, due 
to my physical condition.” Under 
the union’s constitution, he immedi- 
ately assumed the office of presi- 
dent emeritus. 


Acting under powers conferted 
by the constitution, Bates appointed 
Sec. John J. Murphy to fill out his 
unexpired term as president. 

McFetridge announced his 
retirement at the BSEIU’s 12th 
general convention in - New 
York. He told the delegates he 
was leaving office because of 


‘R-T-W? Link Means Defeat at Polls, 
Another Ex-Governor Warns GOP 


Fred Hall, former Republican governor of Kansas, has advised his party leadership and GOP 
candidates for office to cease Supporting so-called “right-to-work” laws if they hope to win the 1960 


election. 


Hall, now a leader in the Republican Party in California, joined former Republican Gov. George 
Craig of Indiana in warning that support of the “punitive” anti-labor “right-to-work” legislation can 


lose the GOP this year’s national'> 


election. 


The former governor, who 
earlier vetoed a “right-to-work” 
bill in Kansas, said in a statement 
addressed to his party: 

“The Republican Party never 
has been—is not now—and cannot 
be—an anti-labor party any more 
than it can be an anti-farm or an 
anti-business party. 

“These are crucial times for 
the Republican Party. We have 
lost control of the Congress and 
can ill afford to support “right- 
to-work” laws which are against 
the best interests of management, , 
of labor, and the public, and 
which will do serious harm to 
the chances of a Republican vic- 
tory in November. 


“Right-to-work laws are con- 
trary to the platform of the Re- 
publican Party, which has ex- 
pressed itself repeatedly against 
any such punitive, anti-labor legis- 
lation.” > « 

Hall said that “Gov. Craig 
should be commended for his 
statement advising Indiana Repub- 
licans’ not to support R-T-W,” 
adding: 

“In stating that the ‘right-to- 
work’ issue is an albatross around 
the neck of the Republican 
Party, Gov. Craig is telling the 
party exactly what I told them 


| 


in 1955 when I Vetoed ‘right-to- 


- work’ legislation as governor \of 
Kansas, 


“I was convinced then, as I 
firmly believe now, that it is a fatal 
mistake for Republicans in the in- 
dividual states to believe they can 
support such legislation without 
adverse effect on the entire Re- 
publican Party. Party responsibil- 
ity does not end at county or state 
lines. What the Republican state 
organization does, how Republican 
members of state legislatures vote, 
and what Republican candidates 
for office advocate, affects the fate 
of the Republican party through- 
out the nation. 


“I would like to add that I 
believe it is a mistake for either 


ICFTU Welcomes 
Changes in Korea 


Brussels—The Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has wel- 
comed the results of popular dem- 
onstrations for democracy in Korea 
and expressed the hope that “a 
truly democratic and stable govern- 
ment, based on fredom of elections 
generally reflecting the will of the 
people, will now be established.” 

“This is the essential prerequisite 
to peaceful progress in this critical 
nerve-center,” the ICFTU declared. 


party to nominate or elect can- 
didates who support ‘right-to- 
work’ laws. Such laws are 
morally and legally wrong and 
are contrary to the platforms of 
both political parties. 

“These proposals have only one 
purpose, and that is to destroy the 
right of labor to organize and for 
management and labor to bargain 
collectively.” 

Craig Warns Party 

Hall’s advice to his party on 
GOP strategy for 1960 followed a 
statement by former Gov. Craig in 
which he said: 

“If the Republican Party in In- 
diana and its state candidates con- 
tinue to embrace the right-to-work 
law it and they will be defeated in 
this election. 

“The right-to-work law does not 
help labor, management or the 
public, and it is an aJbatross around 
the neck of those who support it. 

“The Republican Party in In- 
diana is especially limiting itself to 
a selected few—and it will become 


and remain a minority party un-, 


less it liberalizes its policies. 

“It must be a party of both labor 
and management; indeed, it must 
be designed to serve all legitimate 
interests within our society. 

“It must be a party of public 


service, not of priyate interest.” 


poor health. The convention was 
scheduled to elect a new presi- 
dent to fill the post McFetridge 
had held for 20 years. 

Bates, a native of Denton, Tex., 
joined the Bricklayers in 1905 and 
five years later became president 
of Local 5 in Dallas. In 1914 he 
was elected president of the Texas 
State Conference of Bricklayers. 

He went to work for the union as 
an international representative in 
1916, was elected ninth vice presi- 
dent in 1920, treasurer in 1924, 
and first vice president in -1928. 
When Pres. George Thornton died 
in 1935, Bates was named by the 
executive board to fill the vacancy 
and the following year was elected 
president of the international at the 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Union Man Since 1923 


McFetridge entered the labor 
movement in 1923 when he joined 
the Chicago Flat Janitors Union. 
Fourteen years later he became the 
local’s president, a position he con- 
tinued to hold while serving as in- 
ternational president of the BSEIU. 

Both Bates and McFetridge, as 
members of the former AFL Exec- 
utive Council, served on the com- 
mittee which worked out the merg- 
er of the AFL-CIO. 


Wag 


e Raises 
‘Inflation’—But 


Not Dividends 


Business is good enough for Hot 
Shoppes Inc. to give stockholders 
the plum of a 4 percent stock divi- 
dend June 15, but the company 
president opposes a federal mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour as 
“inflationary.” 

The president of the restaurant 
chain is J. Willard Marriott, for- 
mer head of the National Restau- 
rant Assn. 

Financial pages of the daily 
papers reported Apr. 26 that com- 
pany directors declared a 4 percent 
stock dividend on the common and 
Class B stocks and Marriott said 
that sales in the first three quarters 
of the fiscal year totaled almost $36 
million, a jump of 20.3 percent. 

On Apr. 27 Mariott testified be- 
fore a House Labor subcommittee 
that a proposed increase of 25 cents 
an hour in the national minimum 
wage would “impose a prohibitive 
and unnecessary wage increase om 
our business.” 

He warned that a federal mini- 
mum wage law for restaurants 
would reduce sales and affect the 
employment of thousands. 
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apo SIX-MONTH-OLD newspaper 
to "effective coll 


not just another strike; it'is' nV tain cael 

tive bargaining i in the newspaper industry. cs oy 

Over the past few years publisher organizations have been testi 
a number of weapons designed to weaken and destroy unions in 
the newspaper field. ‘These include strike insurance funds that 
protect publishers against loss for specified periods, generally 13 
weeks. Strike insurance is planned to maintain the publishers’ po- 
sition over a long enough period so that the union will weaken and 
accept an inferior, substandard contract. - 

The other weapon, resurrected from an earlier period of industrial 
warfare, is the perfecting of a mobile strikebreaking force on tap 
for use at the opportune moment. 

The strikebreakers, in combination with the strike insurance 
plan, are turned loose to justify publishers’ attacks on working 
conditions built up over the past half-century. The phony 
“featherbedding” cry is raised, union workers are forced onto the 
streets and strikebreakers are herded into plants operating with 
protection against loss because of the insurance peol. 

This is the pattern in Portland, where these weapons are being 
employed in a major testing operation. 

The courage and determination of the seven unions ‘aveined in 
the Portland strike, their unity and cohesion in face of this attack, 
are the critical factor. They are fighting all labor’s fight, for if the 
Portland publishers are successful in their union-smashing drive 
the insurance funds and the strikebreakers will be employed else- 
where—and not only in newspaper plants. 


The ‘Compulsion’ Fake 


(THE GREAT DEBATE over a workable plan to provide health 
care for the aged has met the fate of many of the vital issues 
facing the country—its opponents have resorted to befogging propa- 
ganda in an almost hysterical attempt to block action. 

A decade ago when a proposal for national health insurance 
was being debated nationally, the American Medical Association 
financed a multi-million dollar compsign tied to the slogan “social- 
ized medicine.” 

The Forand bill fight called for a new twist, so the AMA, the 
insurance companies and the Administration have come up with 

“compulsion.” They are against “compulsion,” or more realistically, 
against a health care for the aged plan based on a 25-year-old social 
security system. 

The “compulsion” campaign has its most recent origins 
in the “right-to-wor ” campaign of 1958, when reactionary forces 
tried to pin the “compulsory unionism” label on union security and 
thus revive the union-busting open shop. The voters would not 
buy it in five states and they will not buy the campaign to deny 
health care to older citizens under a social security system. 

If the compulsion argument is carried to its logical conclusion 
the social security system would have to be abolished. That 
would do away with such things as retirement benefits, survivors 
insurance, unemployment compensation, aid to dependent children 
and general public assistance. 

The argument is not compulsion and never has been. It’s a simple 
matter of providing for health care during a person’s working years 
and spreading the cost over the longest possible period and the 
widest possible base so that when his income is reduced and his 
health problems are most acute he can finance the care in dignity 
and as a matter of right. 
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In Spirit of Gandhi: 


Following are excerpts from an address by 
Edward P. Morgan at the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation’s 10th annual awards luncheon. 
Morgan, whose daily radio commentary is spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO, was one of five award 
winners honored. 


OMEBODY SUGGESTED over a drink in 
Washington recently that what Americans 
need today is not a good five-cent cigar but a 
cause. We are squirming and groping for some- 
thing to live for beyond frozen television tray 
dinners and motel swimming pools. 

In an atmosphere of kickback and influence- 
peddling, we have forgotten a central truth: 
people are more important than anything, The 
fabric of our social system was woven to pro- 
tect the individual with equal justice, to clothe 
him with freedom and self-respect. But some- 
how we have threaded into the garment the fat 
bulky strands of materialism, the tight dark 
thongs of selfishness, fear, prejudice and out- 
right hatred. The garment has been. twisted 
into a degrading shape. 

Has anybody been ennobling the human species 
lately? 

Down in Greensboro, N. C., last Feb. 1, a 
handsome 18-year-old freshman at the state Agri- 
culture and Technical College, named Ezell Blair, 
Jr., led three schoolmates to the lunch counter in 
a Woolworth’s store and asked for service. 

Thus, inauspiciously began an auspicious move- 
ment, the Negro sit-ins against segregation which 
have spread to nearly every state in the South. 


EZELL BLAIR and his mates didn’t know 
quite what they were starting, but they knew where 
they got their inspiration. They got it from Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi. “I’ve never forgotten a tele- 
vision show I saw last year called the Pictorial 
Story of India,” young Blair told a New York 
Times reporter, He was impressed with how the 
strength of Gandhi’s passive resistance seemed: to 
grow each time he was thrown into jail. Blair and 
his fellows like to think of themselves as part of 
a movement of “passive insistence.” 

This is a revolution. Here is a new generation 
of Negroes, well-dressed, college-educated, re- 
strained, determined, asserting its constitutional 


never really fulfilled, North or South. We follow 
the news from Algiers, from Leopoldville, Cape- 


rights to a freedom promised a century ago but © 


Dignity and Courage Mark 
Negro Battle for Equal Rights 


town and Johannesburg with excited concern over 


the latest chapters in the unending history of men's 
' struggle for independence. But to the convulsive 


developments in a liberation movement rising right 
under our noses in Miami, Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Orangeburg and Baton Rouge, we react with 
about as much attention as we ordinarily give the 
National Safety Council’s figures on Memorial 
Day traffic deaths, 


LET US NOT make the disastrous mistake of 


. enshrining the Negroes as a population of para- 


gons. There is evil, lethal delinquency and tragic 
corruption of leadership among them too, and you 
only have to step up the street to Harlem to find 
evidences of both. But on balance, Negro dema- 
gogues do not begin to match the number or 
viciousness of the bullies of white supremacy and 
if erring Negro teen-agers have often been brutally 
violent in their rebelliousness, the duck-tailed de- 
linquents of the white rock-’n’-roll set have no 
prouder record. Indeed with the legacy of repres- 
sion and prejudice which our Negro citizens have 
inherited, it is a monumental wonder that they 
have been able to_hold on to their patience and 
restraint so well. 


Ironically, the steadiness of their deportment 
has inspired some emotional inclination to endow 
them with certain superhuman faculties, which, 
when you stop to think about it, involves a sin of 
racial prejudice in reverse. 


I have been guilty of this. Shortly after the 
explosion at Little Rock in the autumn of 1957 
I found myself talking to Dr. Alfonso Elder, the 
Columbia-educated president -of North Carolina 
College, a Negro school in Durham: I told:him 
I had been deeply moved by the high courage of 
those nine Negro students as they went out utterly 
alone to run the gamut of hostility and danger 
and enter Central High. “I am not sure,” I said, 
“that anybody else could have done that.” 


“You are wrong,” Dr. Elder replied rather | 
sharply. “Courage is a human trait, not re- 
stricted to any race. If the tables had been 
turned, white children would have behaved the 
same.” 


Thete, in a nutshell, was the whole lesson. ‘The 
Negro is simply fighting for full and recognized 
membership in the human race, with all its inhe- 
rent strengths and weaknesses, 
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Si cipun Sere 


omen Voters 


. (This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan. over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m. EDT.) 


| DON’T WANT to seem faithless to the Daugh- 
; ters of the American Revolution but I'm afraid 
he fact is I've rather lost my heart to another 
goup of girls for quite different reasons. The 
DAR didn’t let me down. 
They, not without a strug- 
, raised their own dues 
from two dollars to three. 
They demanded, possibly 
a study in cause and 
elect, a return to the gold 
gandard. They denounced 
smost everything involy- 
ing the world, including 
he world court, world 
pvernment, world trade 
md the World Refugee Morgan 
Year. Ah, these oveirineehel Mata Haris, these 
vigilant sentinels spying against the enemies of 
their never-never land, I love them well. Still, a 
man can spend just so much time in the splendidly 
eagirdled isolation of their desert island before 
his eye begins to wander and mine has. 


Some say a woman doesn’t reach the peak of 
her irresistible charm until she’s at least 40. Well, 
in St. Louis the League of Women Voters has 
been celebrating its 40th anniversary and I find 
myself in a long queue of admirers wishing these 

dynamic ladies well. I use the word dynamic ad- 
visedly. The Daughters of the DAR have a dyna- 
mism that is almost overwhelming but their en- 
gines keep spinning in reverse. The ladies of the 
League have got their wagon in forward gear and 
are steady on the climb. 


The League of Women Voters sprang from 
the suffragette movement. It is a little dizzy- 
ing to contemplate the fact that it was scarcely 
more than a generation ago, in November, 
1920, that American women voted in a na- 
tional election for the first time. The added 
fact that their judgment didn’t seem to be any 
better than their men’s and we got Harding 
anyway is beside the point. 


No Easy Solution: 


eS So ee 


: ers 


<s0 Seite 
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League: Marks 
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sentir Se tore taaes 


140 Years of Civic Crusading 


The point is that the League has probably done 
more than any single non-partisan organization 
to provide political education to all hands. In 
contributing to the growth of the citizen by pro- 
ducing antitoxin to the poison of prejudice, chau- 
vinism, chicanery and sheer political cussedness, 
these females of the species have surely proved 
more deadly than the male. 


WHILE THE DAR was turning its orchid- 
purple passions loose in the petrified forest of the 
past, the League with dispassionate purpose was 
plowing the fields of change in order to cultivate 
a crop of realism and common sense with which 
to face the present and the future. 

They helped get better food and drug laws. 
They supported the Tennessee Valley Authority 
when foes of public-power tried even more fren- 
ziedly than today to cripple it with the tag of 
creeping socialism. They backed Lend Lease 
against the America Firsters in World War II. 
They. have consistently defended the United Na- 
tions, reciprocal trade, and civil liberties although 
I wish they could have been a little more resolute 
on racial issues. 

On the local level they have fought City Hall 
and won better urban zoning, charters, schools, 
health services and tax reforms. How they 
have been able to do all these things without 
tearing themselves apart in the frightening image 
of the contentious American clubwoman is be- 
yond me but they have. 

While they have been scrupulously non-parti- 
san in their approach to issues, Democrats and 
Republicans working side by side, this has not 
destroyed their individual loyalties and indeed 
the major parties have found the League a valu- 
able training ground for party activity. 

‘Perhaps the League’s greatest single contribu- 
tion to good government has been its sustained 
campaigns to get out the vote. Some cf these 
have verged on the extreme. In Toledo, O., 
restaurants in 1924, the waiter brought not only 
the menu but information on the date of the 
primaries. The day after the primaries the waiter 
would inquire whether the diner had voted. The 
League of Women Voters has the quaint idea that 
the people, who are the government, should ac- 
tively participate in it. 


Disarmament Debate Goes On 
To Ticking of Nuclear Bombs 


A DEEP SENSE of urgency prevails among 
many Americans as they ponder. the debate 
that is now in progress over efforts to disarm or 
# least to. prevent a catastrophic nuclear race 
among the great powers which is all but certain to 
spread to other nations. 


Disarmament is a dream that has long cap- 
tured men’s hopes. We sought it after the mass 
killing of the trench warfare of World War I. 
We even succeeded in a partial disarmament 
agreement among the then great powers on the 
naval front. The renunciation of that agree- 
ment by Japan in the 1930s was one of the 
precursors of World War II. 

For the most part we have talked of disarma- 
ment in terms of war or in terms of the immense 
economic’ burden that it places upon all people; 


in terms of the schools we could build, the houses _ 


we could have, the educational system we could 
treate if we could be spared the immense costs of 
buge military establishments. |, 

But today the urgency is infinitely greater. The 
tale of the potential destruction of men and pro- 
perty has taken on a new dimension. The hydro- 


a and atom bombs now threaten mankind itself. _ 
TODAY’S “DISARMAMENT” CRISIS largely: :° 


with stopping tests of nuclear weapons. 
There are two broad viewpoints in the United 


Sates on the stopping of tests, #2 


@ One is that only in this way can possession 


Britain, the Soviet Union and now France. 
Such limited possession holds greater hope, of con- 
tol and limitation than if other countries includ- 
ing Red China begin to produce them. 


@ The other, and opposition viewpoint, is that 


stopping tests would be injurious to our own 
defense; that the Soviet Union could not be trusted 
to keep any agreement that may be reached and 
that we, ourselves, need more time and more 
testing to develop the kind of nuclear weapons 
that are militarily desirable. 

THERE ARE ALSO two approaches to the 
broader problem of disarmament. One group, a 
minority, believes that disarmament in both weap- 
ons and troops is so essential that it should be 
negotiated and started at once, on a regular and 
inspected basis, even before agreements have been 
reached on the various danger spots of the world. 
The larger group believes that disarmament can be 
achieved only after some solid agreement on the 
handling of some of these danger spots can be 
brought about. 

’ The American position has been that from the 
very start, disarmament has to be tied to a thor- 


ough-going international inspection and policing 


system. A less dangerous “military environment” 


must be created by measures to prevent surprise 
attacks by effective policing of a test-ban on nu- 
clear weapons and by future limitations on pro- 
‘ducing of them. 


Once that point has been reached, then “pro- 
gressive, gradual and balanced reductions of 
national military forces can and should be ac- 
~ complished.” That includes ceilings on man- 
power and transfer of excess conventional weap- 


.» ons to international custody. 
ot nuclear weapons be kept in the hands of the few. . 


tations that now have them—the United States, . 


At that point the next question would be: “Who 
is to keep the peace of the world?” The United 
States’ position is that an international armed 


force must be created to do this job and that it 


must operate under rules of law backed by a World 
Court. (Public Affairs Institute, Washington 


‘ 


ITS vour: 
WASH ahh na 
~~ Willard 1 Shella 


MR. EISENHOWER in his snidieem legislative message to Con- 
gress repeated all his familiar warnings against “spending.” Then 
he sent HEW Sec. Arthur S. Flemming up to Capitol Hill to propose 
a $600 million annual “spending” program: for limited doles to the 
aged, and uttered not a syllable. about the dire consequences of 
“inflation” or the evils of threatening an unbalance in the federal 
budget. 

The Forand bill, in contrast, is a wisdal of fiscal responsibility. 
It would place health care for the aged under the social security - 
system. It would finance the program by taxes—pay-as-you-go— 
in the familiar pattern of social security. levies on the employed and 
their employers and on the self-employed. .Across the years, the 
beneficiaries would pay for their own health insurance instead of 
making it a burden on the general taxpayer. 

Faced with the implacable public demand, the ‘Administration 
squirmed and twisted in an effort to avoid facing the health-care 
issue. Mr. Flemming began last November to promise a “plan,” 
and he kept on promising it to congressional committees. Eventu- 
ually his “plan” turned out to be a repudiation of the social 
security principle. Even inflation and an unbalanced budget are 
preferable, from Mr. Eisenhower's viewpoint, than going one inch 
beyond the social security areas that he inherited from Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

About social security his attitude apparently is the same as about 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—the system has been a great success 
and it would be “socialistic” % &. anything like it again. 


THE PRESIDENT’S press pare James C. Hagerty, claimed 
in his announcement of two Federal Power Commission appoint- 
ments that the White House was abandoning what he called the 

“practice” of naming FPC members as representatives of consumers | 
or the oil-and-gas interests. _ 

This misses the point in the senatorial storm that is growing over 
Mr. Eisenhower’s refusal to reappoint William R. Connole, the only 
commissioner who has a record of having voted for the consumers, 

Whether he was following “practice” or not, all Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s other appointees have shown themselves basically sub- 
servient to the oil-and-gas interests. 

The plain fact is that the FPC was.created by law to regulate the 
oil-and-gas ‘industry—not to find excuses for failing to regulate it. 
It was created by Congress to ‘give protection to the consumers. 
against the rapacity of private enterprisers who through their control 
of production, pipelines and intermediate distributing systems would 
otherwise have the market at their mercy. 

* * - 


IN THE CELEBRATED Cities Service case, Connole was the 
only one of the five members nominated in the past by the President 
who dissented from a decision permitting Cities Service and three 
other corporations gas sales worth $1 billion without the formality 
of final approval of increased rates, 

The Supreme Court overruled the FPC majority in a decision 
that was nothing less than a rebuke to the “regulators” who tried to 
decline to regulate. The court upheld Connole’s viewpoint and 
told the FPC to start doing its proper job. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) quotes the oil industry trade 
journal, Petroleum Week, as saying that “because he is the FPC’s 
strongest adherent of regulation, Connole has become something 
of an enemy in the view of many gas producers, But he has the 
respect of those who disagree with his views.” 

This is the man the President is dropping with the uncandid 
remark, “I think I can get a better man.” 

And Mr. Hagerty makes the equally unilluminating remark that 
Mr. Eisenhower is abandoning the “practice” of inquiring into the 
views of nominees on the subject of.regulation. 

One of the President’s two new appointees, a former FBI man 
and lawyer, Thomas J. Donegan, says that all he knows about gas 


and utilities comes from paying his. gas bills. He isa “better man” 
than Connole? . 


THREE NEW DIRECTORS of Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
study 12-month report of labor-owned insurance firm at ULLICO’s | 
annual meeting in Baltimore. Left to right are Pres. Edward 
J. Leonard of Plasterers; Pres. John M. Elliott of Street Railway 
Employes; and Pres. Lee Minton of Glass Bottle Blowers, 
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| Labor B Backs 
Investment Bill 
As Amended 


The addition of committee-ap- 
proved amendments to a foreign 
investment incentives tax bill would 
remove AFL-CIO objections to the 
measure, members of the House 
have been notified by AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler. 


The original bill provided for re- 
ductions in taxes on earnings from 
operations of American - owned 
plants in less-developed countries. 
The House discussed it some weeks 
ago and postponed further consid- 
eration. The Ways & Means Com- 
mittee has now offered two amend- 
ments. — 

AFL-CIO objections to the orig- 
inal measures were based on its 
lack of definition of a “less-devel- 
oped” country and its failure to in- 
clude protections for workers. 

One committee amendment, Bie- 
miller pointed out in a letter to all 
representatives, would restrict the 
bill’s benefits to investments in 
countries that are designated “less- 
developed” by the President. The 
second would insure that the bene- 
fits would not apply if the operation 
in a less-developed country is con- 
ducted under substandard labor 
conditions. This, Biemiller noted, 
would “hopefully assure adequate 
minimum labor standards.” 

“The AFL-CIO urges you to sup- 
port these amendments,” he con- 
cluded, “and, upon their adoption, 
‘to vote for the bill.” 


5-State Parley 


Sets Plans for 
Legislatures 


Milwaukee — AFL-CIO leaders 
from five midwestern states con- 
vened here Apr. 28 and 29 to dis- 
cuss plans for unemployment in- 
surance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion in the 1961 sessions of the 
state legislatures. 

Arthur Altmeyer, former U. S. 
commissioner for social security, 
discussed the evolution of the un- 
employment insurance program. He 
‘said experience rating had adversely 
affected the program contrary to 
the hopes of its proponents. He 
urged enactment of federal benefit 
standards to restore the program to 
its original purposes. 

The conference was opened by 
’ George Haberman, president of the 

Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, and 
keynoted by Nelson Cruikshank, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security. Clinton Fair and 
Raymond Munts of the department 
presided at discussion sessions. 

State AFL-CIO affiliates in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were represented, 
along with staff representatives 

- from the Carpenters, Auto Work- 
ers, Boilermakers, Steelworkers, 
Machinists, Teachers and, other un- 
ions. 

The conference is one of a series 
on state social insurance sponsored 
by state bodies in cooperation with 
the federation’s Dept. of Social 
Security. 


POPE JOHN XXIII, at audience in Vatican, praises AFL-CIO 
member Paul J. Murphy of Boston for leadership in campaign to 
provide sightseeing trips for hospital patients. Murphy, a member of 
Street Railway Div. 589, launched campaign two years ago, enlisting 
support of fellow Street Railway members and Office Workers to 
provide bus tours for invalids. Pope John hailed Murphy’s efforts 
to bring cheer to hundreds of bed-ridden patients. 


action of the Congress 
mer permitting transfer of radia- 
tion control to the states was pre- 
mature.” 

McVey, now weary and ailing 
and jobless at 39, wept as he re- 
told his experience and pleaded 
with a Joint Atomic Energy sub- 


- committee to support his request 


for aid from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Leo Goodman, secretary of the 
Industrial Union Dept.’s Atomic 
Energy Technical Committee, urged 
the subcommittee to provide com- 
plete medical, occupational and so- 
cial rehabilitation and to reimburse 
McVey for his expenses and loss 
of earnings. 

Goodman proposed that a model 
procedure be developed in light of 
the McVey case to protect future 
victims of radiation mishaps. Good- 
man also repeated labor’s call for 
repeal of the new law which ceded 
radiation safety control to the 
states. ; 

Dwight A. Ink, AEC assistant 
general manager, testified that he 
recognized the mental anguish suf- 
fered by the McVeys and said the 
AEC is considering a complete 
medical review of the case. 

The tragedy of Jackson McVey 
began in March of 1957 im the 
small Houston laboratory of the 
M. W. Kellogg Co. 

A tiny -pellet containing dead- 
ly iridium-192 cracked and the 
invisible radioactive dust wafted 
up over the thick lead wall of 
the roofless “hot cell.” A warn- 
ing bell sounded, but by then it 
was too late. - 

McVey and his supervisor, Har- 
old Northway, took routine pre- 
cautions but the unseen radioactive 
particles had spread to street clothes 
in nearby lockers. Some 50 people 
were involved as the particles were 
spread through the neighborhood. 
Panic followed and the McVeys 
began suffering ostracisim. 

“I’ve had nausea, fatigue, a kid- 
ney infection, the threat of leuke- 
mia, lost 50 pounds.and both my 
wife and I have had nervous 
breakdowns,” McVey told a re- 
porter. 

Mrs. McVey, who accompa- 


nied her husband to Washington 


Radiation Victim Urges 
Federal Safety Controls 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The tragic case of the Jackson McVeys—tradiation victims of the 
atomic age—has re-enforced organized labor’s appeal to Congress 
to reassert federal control over radiation health and safety. 

The consequences of a Houston, Tex., accident involving McVey 
shows, declared Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. Reuther, “that the 


last sum-® 


on a trip financed by neighbors, 
has cataracts as a result of her 
radiation, and both McVey and 
his son also are developing cat- 
aracts. He said both his daugh- 
ters have become emotionally 
disturbed. 

“Besides that, we’re ruined finan- 
cially,” McVey said. 

At the time Houston was the cen- 
ter of investigation, the Houston 
Post reported two independent re- 
search physicists as saying the Kel- 
logg lab was unsafe for the ma- 
terials used. 

Goodman said he had an en- 
gineering estimate that a roof on the 
Kellogg “hot cell” would have cost 
$1,200 to $2,400. 

The Post reported that W. B. 
Converse of New York, head of 
Kellogg’s Nuclear Products Divi- 
sion, conceded that McVey and 
Northway repeatedly tried to get 
the cell enclosed. Converse said 
this was a good idea on the part 
of workers who did not have to 
think about expenses. 

“It would be nice, too, if all 
of us could drive around in 
Cadillacs,” Converse added, ac- 
cording to the Post account. 


conference here. 


Intl. Rep. Lloyd A. Haskins of 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers was elected by the work- 
er delegates as chairman of ‘their 


Operating Engineers, is the sec- 
ond man of the two-member 
AFL-CIO delegation to the 20- 
nation parley. 
The Soviet delegation labeled as 
a “flagrant violation of its rights” 
the refusal of the employers’ group 
to name the one Soviet Union em- 
ployer delegate to the subcommittee 


on trade union organization. 


aoe i 


j| Administration ‘Dragging Feet’: 


it 


| Reuther Hits Stall 
On Minimum Wage 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
hower Administration of “dragging its feet” on minimum wag 
legislation “just as it has done on virtually every piece of progres. 
sive social legislation which has come before Congress.” 

In a statement to a House Labor subcommittee considering 


Reuther has accused the Eisen. 


changes in the wage-hour law, 
Reuther said labor supports the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
and extend coverage to 7.6 million 
more workers “because conscience 
‘demands it and because the health. 
‘of our economy requires it.” 

Declaring that Administration 


sion would “only scratch the sur- 
face,” Reuther asserted that Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell presented 
the Administration proposal to the 
subcommittee “with an obviously 
bad conscience.” 

Reuther declared Mitchell 
“knows that it is grossly inade- 
quate,” but is “under the influ- 
ence of the Administration of 
which he is a member.” He said 
that vision and faith in America 
should lead to a conclusion “that 
what is morally right must be 
and is economically possible in 
the wealthiest eountry in the 


” 


world. 
Taking exception to Mitchell’s 
statement to the subcommittee that 
it is “not practical” to extend cov- 
erage in a single step to 8 million 
more workers, Reuther retorted: 
“Not practical? I say there is 
nothing more impractical than to 
continue denying to these workers 


peace in the basic steel industry. 


proposals on minimum wage exten- 


and consumers a wage which wil] 
afford them at least a bare mini 
mum standard of living. 

“There is nothing more im. 
practical, in an economy which 
is lagging and stagnating for lack 
of sufficient purchasers, than te 

- hold down below. starvation 
levels the purchasing power of 
those whose ‘need is greatest.” 

The UAW president pointed out 
that members of his union “a} 
ready receive wages averaging 
more than twice the proposed 
$1.25 minimum” but emphasized 
that “the human costs of poverty 
are intolerable to our sense of 
moral justice . . . Broken homes, 
dependent families, juvenile delin- 
quents and all the other social 
evils which so often have their 
roots in poverty all contribute to 
a burden which all of us must 
share.” 

America’s position in the world, 
he declared, demands an effective 
war against poverty and the elimi- 
nation of sweatshop conditions “if 
we are to convince the uncom. 
mitted peoples of the world that a 
free economy in a politically free 
society can provide a higher and 
better standard of living than a 
totalitarian police state.” 


USWA, Steel Industry 
Open Quest for Peace 


The Steelworkers and the nation’s 11 giant steel producers have 
set in motion machinery aimed at establishing long-range industrial 


USWA Pres. David J. McDonald and U.S. Steel’s Executive Vice 
Pres. R. Conrad Cooper will serve as co-chairmen of two joint 


contracts negotiated between the 
union and the 11 companies to end 
last year’s record-breaking steel 
shutdown. 

One study will be undertaken 
through the new Human Relations 
Research Committee, established to 
recommend “guides for the deter- 
mination of equitable wage and 
benefit adjustment,” and to study 
job classifications, wage incentives, 
seniority, medical care and other 
overall problems. 

The other study by the joint com- 
mittee will look into local working 
conditions—one of the major areas 
in which steel management mount- 
ed its assault on the USWA during 
contract negotiations—with recom- 
mendations called for by Nov. 30, 
1960. 


“4 


studies, set up under the terms of 9— 


Marvin Miller, USWA associ 
ate director of research, and R, 
Heath Larry, U.S. Steel admin- 
istrative vice president, will be 
coordinators in both joint studies, 
Other union and industry people 
who will participate will be an- 
nounced. later, as will the sched- 
ule of meetings. 


Involved with the USWA in the 
effort to achieve labor-management 
harmony will be the steel producers 
who made up the “Steel Companies 
Coordinating Committee” for joint 
bargaining Yast year. Besides U.S. 
Steel, they include Allegheny Lud 
lum, Armco, Bethlehem, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron, Great Lakes Steel, 
Inland, Jones & Laughlin, Repub 
lic, Wheeling Steel, and Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube. * 


Communist Employer Problem 


Disrupts ILO Oil Conference 


Geneva—Failure of employer delegates to settle among themselves the problem of the Comm 
nists in their ranks has forced the issue to the floor of the Intl. Labor Organization’s petroleum 


The wrangle raised by the attempt of employer delegates to sideline the Soviet delegate high 
lighted the first few. days of the two-week session of the ILO’s Petroleum Committee. 


The non-Communist majority 
among the worker delegates to ILO 
sessions have always succeeded in 
handling the issue of the Commu- 
nists in their ranks without allow- 
ing it to interfere with the orderly 
conduct of business. Employers 
frequently have not. 

Because of this failure, the con- 
ference was forced to decide the 
Soviet demand for a reversal of the 
employers’ decision, voting 55 to 
40, with 16 abstentions, to overrule 
the employers’ group. 

Haskins reported that despite the 
dispute over representation the sub- 


committee on trade union orgafk 
zation in the oil industry immed 
ately launched into a “constructive 
discussion.” 

The group was concentrating 
on the problem of helping trade’ 
unions of oil workers in the 
newly-developing countries. 

Dr. Abbas Ammar, assistant d& 
rector general of the 80-nation ILO, 
told the committee when it begall 
its session that he hoped the discu® 
sions would strengthen “the prit- 
ciple of establishing responsible and 
efficient trade unions, valid pate 
ners in negotiations.” 
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| 20,000 on Relief 
—Some 20,- 
000 workers in the Chicago | 7— 
area alone have been put on | — 
relief in the last few months 
by automation, the [Illinois 
consideration of A winey * 
a mil- Arvil L. Inge of Houston, 
lion deficiency appropriation Tex., regional director of the 
Peter W. Cahill, executive 
secretary of the Ilinois Public. 
mation has been a “key fac- 
tor” in the rising cost of re- | 
lief. He issued his warning 
as the legislature met in spe- | ‘ 
cial session. 
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'$1.81 Floor — 
Asked Under 
Walsh-Healey 


A minimum wage of $1.81 an 
;| hour should be set for government 
work in; the office machine: indus- 
try, labor representatives have rec- 
4; ommended at a Labor Dept. hear- 


‘ 


— 
— 


Survey Shows: a ne) tas . 
Union Shép Wiis i 


Growing Acceptance 


Union security provisions are now a common feature of collective 
isen. § bargaining agreements, with management opposition now confined 
to the legislative and public relations fronts, according to an AFL- 
of Labor survey. 


: 


CIO analysis of a new U.S. Dept. 
“The steady spread of union security provisions,” said the AFL- 


CIO, “reflects the favorable ex- 
perience with them by both man- 
agement and unions.” 

The survey was discussed in 
Collective Bargaining Report, a 
publication of the AFL-CIO Dept.. 
of Research. j 

The Labor Dept. study cov- 
ered all union agreements, ex- 
cept in the rail and airline in- 
dustries, with 1,000 or more 

workers, and showed that 70 

percent of such pacts contained 

union shop provisions. The 1,631 

agreements involved 7.5 million 

workers, or about- one-half of 
all workers with contracts. 

A second major finding was that 
the more limited forms of union 
security “have increasingly been: 
strengthened,” the AFL-CIO ob- 
served. 

Opposition Fades 

“One-time strong opposition of 
many employers to such provisions 
has faded in recent years and un- 
jon membership requirements are 
now generally an accepted, relative- 


jin manufacturing than in non- 
| manufacturing. 


ion membership. The main form 
was a union shop, provided for 
in 71 percent of the pacts and 
covering 74 percent of the work- 
ers. Exclusion of the “right-to- 
work” states which bar the union 
shop would boost the proportion 
to 79 percent and coverage to 
78 percent. 

The Labor Dept. also found that 
so-called “escape” provisions had 
declined sharply. The last survey 
of union security in 1954 revealed 
that 20 percent of modified union 
shop provisions allowed a brief 
period for a member to withdraw 
This proportion is now down to 8 
percent. 
In a breakdown by industry, the 
survey showed union shop con- 
tracts to be slightly more prevalent 


The union shop was provided 
for in over 90 percent of the con- 
tracts in apparel, lumber, printing, 
rubber, leather, stone, clay and 
glass, primary metals, fabricated 


Officers. Re-Elected 
By Distillery Workers 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Pres. Mort Brandenburg and General Sec.- 
Treas. George J. Oneto were unanimously re-elected to new four- 
year terms at the tenth biennial convention of the Distillery Workers 


held here. 


AT DISTILLERY WORKERS CONVENTION in Miami a 
Fla., Pres. Mort Brandenburg, right, and Sec.-Treas. George J. 
Oneto, left, are sworn in for new four-year terms by Peter M. Mc- 
Gavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


The 400 delegates also placed their stamp of approval on 1961 


collective bargaining goals, includ-®— 


ing under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Under Walsh-Healey, the Secre- 
tary of Labor determines the pre- 
vailing minimum wage in an indus- 
try and that minimum must be met 
by manufactures working on gov- 


ernment contracts in that industry. 


The present Walsh - Healey 
minimum wage in the office ma- 
chine industry is $1.10. Indus- 
try representatives asked that it 
be raised to no more than 
$1,275. 

Representing the AFL-CIO and 
four major unions in the industry 
—the Machinists, Auto Workers, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers—AFL-CIO 
economist Bert Seidman pointed 
out that the old $1.10 minimum 
“was determined four years ago on 
data now over 10 years old. It was 
unduly low even at the time it went 
into effect and is certainly com- 
pletely unrepresentative of the 
minimums prevailing in the indus- 
try today.” He based the union 
recommendation for $1.81 on an 
analysis of new wage data for the 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AND ROUSING CHEERS from all parts of the hall greeted passage by the 
Canadian Labor Congress convention in Montreal of a resolution approving steps taken to form 
a new liberal political party and instructing CLC officers, working with other groups, to set up 


a founding convention. 


CLC Demands Program 


To End Unemployment 


By Gervase N. Love 


Montreal, Qua—A sharp demand that the government meet 
Canada’s unemployment problem with a program geared to supply- 
ing the unmet needs of the nation and the underdeveloped countries 
was voiced by the more than 1,700 delegates at the closing session 
of the third constitutional convention of the Canadian Labor 


Congress. 

In a far-ranging statement on 
economic policy, the convention 
asserted that although official fig- 
ures show 9.1 percent of Canada’s 
labor force jobless in March, the 
actual rate was “about” 9.8 per- 
cent, and the number of unplaced 
job applicants on National Employ- 
ment Service rolls was 13.3 per- 
cent—the worst record since the 
end of World War II except for 


_ March 1958. 


“And this with production at 
an all-time high,” the statement 
continued. “This situation is 
nothing less than outrageous. 
Governments, management and 
labor must bend all their ener- 
gies to end it. But the heaviest 
responsibility rests upon the na- 
tional government, which alone 
has the necessary powers to 
make full employment effective.” 

To provide and maintain full 
employment, the statement said, 
the annual rate of growth of the 
Canadian economy must be stepped 
up by meeting Canada’s need for 
housing, schools, hospitals, parks, 
roads and other phases of social 
investment, and by helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries to raise 
their standards of living. 

“There are enough unmet 
needs in Canada and among the 
free people of the world to pro- 
vide full production, full em- 
ployment and steadily. rising 
standards of living for as far into 
the future as we can see,” the 
eonvention declared. 

The convention acted after hear- 
ing Minister of Labor Michael 
Starr concede “unemployment pre- 
sents a challenge to Canada’s in- 
dustrial way of life” despite “indi- 
eators of vigorous economic ex- 
pansion.” 

A “considerable amount” of 
unemployment, he claimed, “flows 
from the very complexity of our 
industrial organization” .and is of 
the type “which can and must be 
tackled by labor, management and 
government, working together.” 
While the government’s winter em- 
ployment program this year created 
about 50,000 jobs, he said, addi- 
tional steps must be undertaken. 


In other actions the convention: 
@ Directed CLC heads to renew 
megotiations with the Canadian & 


| Catholic Confederation of Labor 
in an effort to find a formula for 
merger. 

@ Re-elected top officers, head- 
ed by Pres. Claude Jodoin, with- 
out opposition. 

@ Heard Pres. Arne Geijer of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions declare that the la- 
bor movement needs political par- 
ties and that they ‘must be based 
on “realism and progressive think- 
ing.” 

@ Rejected a resolution which 
would have changed the CLC con- 
stitution to permit the entry of the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ex- 
pelled from the former Canadian 
Congress of Labor more than a 
decade ago on findings of Com- 
munist domination. The Execu- 
tive Council had previously re- 
jected an application for affiliation 
on the ground that a cemrup had 
not gone far enough. 

@ Increased the per capita tax 
to the CLC from 7 cents to 10 
cents per month and raised offi- 
cers’ salaries. Jodoin’s salary was 
raised from $14,000 to $16,000 a 
year; Executive Vice Presidents 
William Dodge and Stanley 
Knowles from $12,000 to $13,000, 
and Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDon- 
ald from $12,000 to $14,000. 


Two Linia 
Expelled by 
Canadians 


Montreal, Que.—The Canadian 
Labor Congress convention voted 
to cut its ties with two major affil- 
iates by expelling the Seafarers and 
giving the Teamsters 30 days to re- 
form or face expulsion. Raiding 
was the charge in both cases. 

The Seafarers were accused of 
filching members from the National 
Association of Marine Engineers 
and the Teamsters from both the 
Railway Clerks and the Brick & 
Clay Workers. 

Ousting of the SIU followed 18 
months of preliminaries during 
which the union at times agreed to 
abide by CLC directives and later 
refused to, resulting in suspension 
by the CLC Executive Council on 
June 18, 1959. 

The SIU had the right to appeal 
to the convention, but failed to put 
in an appearance. The Executive 
Council originally recommended to 
the delegates that expulsion be 
made automatic six months after 
convention action, but when no ap- 
peal was made changed its proposal 
to immediate dismissal. 

Efforts to settle the dispute be- 
tween the Teamsters and the 
Railway Clerks continued until a 
few. hours before the convention 
took up the issue but were aban- 
doned when the Teamsters re- 
fused to accept a compromise of- 
fered by the CLC Executive 
‘Council. 

During the debate, which lasted 
for more than three hours, much of 
the support for the Teamsters came 
from Communist-oriented 


dele- 


Millions Sell Need acai 


Building Risiphewres 
Step up Organizing 


New York—The Building Service Employes Union—its raz 
swelled by 50,000 new members since its last convention five ye 
ago—has pledged a stepped-up organizing drive to meet the “ch 


lenge of a growing labor force.” 


More than 400 delegates attending the union’s 12th general cog, 


vention at the Astor Hotel here® 


heard a report from the BSEIU’s | ©’ 
executive council declaring that 
“we cannot be content with the 
gains of the past while more than a 
half million workers in the service. 
indusiries and several million em- 
ployes of state and local govern- 
ments remain unorganized.” 

A strong endorsement of the 
BSEIU’s drive to bring the bene- 
fits of trade unionism to the un- 
organized came from Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, who warned 
that failure to win union recog- 
nition would leave millions of 
workers “at the mercy of some 
unscrupulous employers.” 

Mitchell declared that the coun- 
try “owes its prosperity” to the 
trade union movement. “I have no 
patience,” he told cheering dele- 
gates, “with those who say unions 
are not good things for the coun- 
try. They don’t know what they’re 
talking about. We owe a great debt 
to the trade union movement.” 

The secretary paid high tribute 
to Pres. William L. McFetridge, 
who announced earlier to the con- 
vention that he was retiring after 
having served for 20 years as 
BSEIU president. Mitchell hailed 
McFetridge’s long career of service 
in the trade union movement and 
praised the union president for help 
he has rendered the Labor Dept. 
over the years. 

Mitchell presented to McFetridge 


a special citation—first of its kind 


Labor Raps 


for his “distinguished service.” Thy 


Citation will be known as the Segf 


retary of Labor’s Award of Merit, 
The executive board’s repos 
noted that the union is “uniq 
suited” to undertake the task of of. 
ganizing in the years” ahead, since 
it has been operating in the servicy 
industries, “where the greatest fu 


ture expansion (of the working} 


force) can be expected.” 

The council noted that in some 
fields of service, particularly hos- 
pital employment, “labor costs 
constitute the major part of the 
total cost of the service. If wages 
are especially low ... . then the 

‘process of improving wages 
through collective bargaining 
must inevitably increase the cost 
to the ultimate purchaser of the 
service.” 

The report cautioned that “we 
must face the fact that, as these 
costs rise, many segments of the 
population may protest. This must 
not deter us in our drive to win for 
the service worker the better wages 
and working conditions he de 
serves.” 

Ahead of the convention were 
proposed changes in the union’s 
constitution to meet requirements 
imposed by the Landrum-Griffia 
Act; election of officers; and action 
on a score of resolutions covering 
a broad range of trade union prob 
lems. 


‘Politics’ 


In Ike’s Medical Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
maining 80 percent up to certain 
maximum limits. 

The Administration offered its 
program as a substitute for the 
AFL-CIO-backed Forand bill, 
which would finance medical care 
for the elderly through the social 
security mechanism. The cost would 
be borne by an increase of one- 
quarter of 1 percent in the social 
security tax levied on both employer 
and employe—a maximum tax in- 
crease of $12 a year for each. 

The Executive Council em- 
phasized that the American peo- 
“are willing to pay the necessary 
eosts to provide health care for 
the aged but they will rightly 
insist on 2 sound and efficient 
program.” The Administration 
proposal, it declared, “does not 
meet this test.” 

The council cited a half-dozen 
objections to the program Flemming 
submitted to the House committee, 
including: 

@ The plan “rejects the: most 
universal, , ecgnomical and dignified 
approach”—the use of the social 
security system. 

@ No health benefits will be 
available until state legislatures en- 
act necessary laws and appropriate 
necessary funds. “Many states are 
financially impoverished,” said the 
AFL-CIO; “many could only fi- 


_|mance such a program through 


higher sales taxes; many more are 
all too susceptible to pressure from 
reactionary elements which would 
seek to block such legislation.” 

@ It would not provide “the real 
help that low-income aged persons 
need.” The 80 percent of those 
over 65 with incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year would have to pay 
$24 in annual premiums and $250 


\in out-of-pocket medical expenses 


before receiving any benefits at all 
“The financial barrier to seeking 
early preventive care would remain. 
Medical costs would continue te 
wipe out savings and use up money 
needed for daily living essentials.” 

@ It would not make benefits 
available “as a matter of right,” i- 
stead would set up “a yearly income 
test for our elderly citizens.” — 

© Administration would be 
“costly and unnecessarily compli 
cated,” involving 50 different state 
agencies as well as a federal ad- 
ministrative agency.” 

@ It “opens the door” to using 
commercial insurance companies, & 
practice which the council called 
“inefficient and extravagant” since 
a large portion of premium dollars 
would be channeled “away from the 
beneficiary and into the coffers of 
private insurance companies.” 

Organized labor, the council said, 
wants a program “built on the 
proven, sound principle of social 
insurance, under which a worker by 
regular payments based on earnings 
during his working years insures his 
health benefits when he retires.” 


UIU Officer Elected 
To Secretariat Board 


Montecatini, Italy—Vice Pres. 
Al Rota of the Upholsters has been 
elected the first North American 
representative on the executive 
committee of the Intl. Federation of 
Building & Woodworkers, 

Joe Morris of the Woodworkers, 
a vice president of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, was named alter- 
nate. Sir Richard Coppock, of the 
Amalgamated Building Trades 
Workers of Great Britain, retired 
as president of the trade secretariat 
and was succeeded by I.; Smets of 


the Belgian Woodworkers 


ever given by the Labor Dept— 
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; By ‘CWA, Northwestern Bell | 


Clini, Neb. A. mow Gatvciphnr Geiocenting, kollel ah: “puttin dake su iiaeat cine 
was signed by the Communications Workers and Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. half an hour 
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' Bell System. He said it would® 


million to telephone workers in ev- 


first and second years. 


' medical provisions, the contract 


my Million in Benefitst?*«' 


Phone Industry Pattern 


‘<7 


before expiration of the old contract. 


CWA .Pres. Joseph A. Beirne predicted that the agreement, which brought forth a package esti- 
mated at over 10 cents an hour the first year, would quickly become the 1960 pattern for the entire 


= 


mill 
i 


bring benefits estimated at $130 


ery part of, the nation. The con- 
tract’ provides for reopeners on 
wages and related matters after the 


The CWA. estimated that work- 
ers would receive an average wage 
lift of over eight cents an hour from 


the contract formula. In addition, | 


Beirne described the pact as rep- 
resenting a “major break-through 
to a new plateau of social welfare 
benefits, not only in telephone but 
throughout all industry.” 

Deemed. of particular signifi- 
‘cance was the first “catastrophic 
illness and disability” protection 
ever negotiated for telephone 
workers. It provides that Bell 
system employes will receive cov- 
erage, supplementing their regu- 
lar health benefits, of up to 
$15,000 for employes and their 
families. It requires the individ- 
ual worker to make a compara- 
tively small initial outlay, but 
after that the policy picks up 80 
percent of the charges, up to the 
$15,000 maximum expenditure. — 

In addition, the agreement pro- 
vides that the 46,000 Bell pension- 
ers and their dependents will re- 
ceive a $2,500 “major medical” 
insurance policy along similar lines. 

Major Step Forward 

This, Beirne declared, “repre- 
sents a major forward step in pro- 
viding badly needed medical pro- 
tection for our older generation.” 

Over and above the wage and 


provided that Bell will increase 
company-pdid life © insurarice on 
each employe from $1,000 to 


Railway Employes Dept. 
Backs Wage, Job Goals 


Chicago—The current battle of the shopcraft organizations to 
win higher wages and other benefits from the nation’s railroads was 
given the unanimous support of the AFL-CIO Railway Employes 


Dept. at the closing session of its 


The call for backing was sounded by Bert K. Jewell, veteran 


$2,000; raise the minimum pension 
in two $5 step-ups; provide four 
weeks of vacation with pay after 
25 years of service, instead of after 
30 years as in the past; reclassify 
a number of cities and towns to 
permit higher pay scales, and im- 
prove a number of local conditions. 
18,000 Immediate Beneficiaries 
An approximate 18,000 North- 
western Bell employes were imme- 
diate beneficiaries, according to 
Dist. Dir. D. K. Gordon. The pact 
was negotiated by a five-man com- 
mittee. elected by local unions 
throughout the area, which com- 
prises the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

Contract talks between CWA and 
other Bell operations in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and the District of Colum- 
bia, which had been marking time 
while the Northwestern talks moved 
toward the deadline, were expected 
to bring quick agreement on the 
basis of the pattern. 

The contract was signed at 11:25 
p. m. Apr. 30, just 35 minutes be- 
fore expiration of the old agree- 
ment. The union had made it clear 
that because of great progress in 
the parleys, the old agreement 
would have been extended. There 
was no talk of a strike. 

As the union moved towards 
the negotiations, it had developed 
a major public relations program 
to bring its story to the telephone- 
using public of the five-state area, 
and also to people in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Washington, D. C. 

Two-page advertisements in met- 
ropolitan newspaper Sunday mag- 
azine sections, ads in smaller pa- 
pers, and a television speech broad- 


12th convention here. 


union leader who had served as®— 


president of the department for 
more than 25 years, and was an- 
swered with a rising vote by the 
delegates. 

The unions in the department 
are the Machinists, Boilermakers & 
Blacksmiths, Sheet. Metal Workers, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Carmen, and Firemen & 
Oilers. In addition to wage in- 
creases, they are asking the rail- 
roads for improved vacations, a 
better health and welfare program, 
and life insurance at no cost to the 
employe. 

The convention also called for 

a job stabilization program’ to 
provide “regular employment 
throughout the year” for all 
workers represented by the de- 
partment’s affiliated unions. The | 
shopcrafts have seen about 175,- 
000 jobs disappear since the ond 
of World War IL. 

The resolution charged te man- 
agement practice of “farming out” 
work usually done by the shopcrafts 
is “wasteful and inefficient,” and 
pointed out that failure to “keep| 
locomotives and cars in good re- 
pair causes loss of business” be- 
cause the equipment isn't ready 
for shippers, _ 

“Farming out” also creates a 
serious hardship for workers, the 


Tesolution ‘continued, by undermim-| w 


ing employment opportunities for 
men with long service “who have 
reached the age where they cannot 
secure employment in any indus- 
try, or else suffer a serious loss in 
income.” 

The convention called for enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress to 
end the “slaughter” of railroad 
passenger service through the car- 
riers’ abuse of provisions in the 
Transportation Act of 1958 which 
give them a large measure of free- 
dom to cancel service as they 
please. 

Enactment by Congress of pend- 
ing legislation to advance employe 
and passenger service and reduce 
freight damage also was demanded. 

Sec. of Labor James P. 
Mitchell fitted the railroad indus- 
try into Administration endorse- 
ment of the proposal of AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany that 
labor and mianagement get to- 


He said that now that railroad- 
but competes with other 


and rank-and-file members.: Re- 


cast in most cities in the area all 
stressed the union’s desire to serve 
the public interest and to achieve 
benefits which would help not only 


as well. 


nications techniques, CWA _ had 
phone message centers operating in 
key cities throughout the five-state 

area to bring latest news of the 
contract talks to local union leaders 


corded talks each day—and more 
frequently towards the deadline— 
brought new developments to those 
who dialed the special numbers at 
union offices. 

The system is part of CWA’s 
national “Dial U for Union” set-up 
of telephone message centers for 
pee information to the member- 

p. 


IBEW Wins 
Bell System 


periie Gains 


Omaha, Neb.—Local 1947 of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has won agreement on 
major improvements in medical 
benefits, pensions and vacations ex- 
pected to set a pattern for 55,000 
members employed by the Western 
Electric Co. 

The agreement, reached nearly 
two weeks before expiration of the 
current contract, is expected also 
to constitute a pattern for other 
major Bell System installations 
where employes are represented by 
the IBEW. Negotiations continue 
on wage increases for the local’s 
3,500 members. 

The company agreed to pay for 
a major medical program with a 
maximum of $15,000 to be effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

In addition it increased pensions 
at age 65 as follows: for those with 
20 to 30 years of service, $115 a 
month; 30 to 40 years, $120 a 
month; and more than 40 years, 
$125 a month. 

The $1,000 life insurance po- 
icy for each employe was dou- 
bled, going to $2,000, and four 
weeks of- vacation was granted 
wee 25 years instead of after 30 


the workers but their communities 


Usin to-the-minute x . 
g up- minute commu: OUT ON STRIKE 22 months against Continental Trailways, 317 


members of Street and Electric Railway Division 1142 were spurred 
to make their union the first in Dallas to. hit 100 percent in COPE 
contributions. Business Agent Charles Hunter (left) presents check 
to Allan L. Maley, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Dallas AFL-CIO. 


SCME Locals Pledge 
Higher Per Capita Tax 


Philadelphia—Delegates representing an estimated 90 percent of 
the support for a defeated resolution to increase the per capita tax 
voluntarily offered to hike their own monthly payments to the State, 
County & Municipal Employes at the union’s 12th convention here. 

The offer was accepted with “heartfelt gratitude” by Pres. Arnold 


S. Zander. 

A proposal from the executive 
board to raise the per capita from 
65 cents to 80 cents was beaten in 
the convention by 40 votes, with a 
two-thirds majority required. How- 
ever, the delegates then raised the 
per capita for new locals to $1 a 
month. 


They acted after hearing Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther of the Auto 
Workers say the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Dept., which he also 
heads, would extend financial as- 
sistance if the convention also 
took action to provide the inter- 
national with additional funds. 
Earlier, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in a message had ex- 
pressed the hope the delegates 
would vote additional support to 
_the international “so that the im 
terests of public employes may 
be served.” 

Reuther called education the 
country’s No. 1 problem and civil 
rights “our second priority.” 

The richest country in the world, 
he declared, “is robbing our chil- 
dren of the opportunity of facing 
the future,” adding that we seem 
to be more concerned with ade- 
quate plumbing than with adequate 
education. 

“We must bridge the gap,” he 


(Continued from Page 1) 

written by strike insurance. 

Noting that strikebreakers are 
an old story to labor and have 
“spread their stench” through 
the entire industrial history of 
America, the council said news- 
paper strikebreaking has devel- 
oped to a point. that a central 
agency is now maintained to 
“book scabs inte newspaper 
_ strikes wherever they occur.” 
The Oregon Journal and the Ore- 
gonian, the latter a part of the S. I. 
Newhouse chain,, have imported 
nearly 200 professional strikebreak- 
ers from all over the United States 
and have hired hundreds of others 
in the Portland area, the council 
said, “EE 

The council asked all affiliates to 
support anti-strikebreaker legisla- 
tion in states and cities along lines 

proposed by the Portland unions. It 
directed legal and legislative depart- 
ments of the AFL-CIO to “work 


for the introduction and enactment 


said in discussing civil rights, “be- 
tween our moral principles and our 


Portland News Strike 
Endorsed by Council 


of appropriate federal legislation to 
ban the recruiting of strikebreak- 
ers by outside parties, and the em- 
ployment of professional strike- 
breakers.” 

The striking unions have named 
Rene J. Valentine of the Typo- 
graphical Union as strike coordina- 
tor and opened a central strike 
headquarters. Unions have been 
asked to send contributions to him 
at Room 714, Roosevelt Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

The Portland Reporter, strike 
newspaper, is printing 100,000 
copies twice a week, and trying 
for a third issue per week. More 
than 300 carriers are distributing 
the paper. 

The Stereotypers struck Nov. 10, 
and other unions respected their 

picket lines. The regional office of 
the National Labor Relations Board 


owe practices of discriminating 
against negrees.” 

A resolution sponsored by 25 
locals called for full support for the 
Forand bill to provide health care 
for Social Security recipients, and 
was passed unanimously. 

In addition, the delegates under- 
took on returning to their‘homes to 
embark on an intensified campaign 
to stimulate grass roots support for 
the measure. They agreed to ask 
city councils and state legislatures 
to pass resolutions urging Congress 
to pass the measure. 


“As an international union 
successful in achieving enabling 
legislation to provide social secu- 
rity coverage for public em- 
ployes,” observed Zander, “we 
are happy to be extremely strong 
supporters of the Forand bill.” 


Pres. Adolph Kummernuss of 
the Public Services Intl., worldwide 
trade secretariat for unions of pub- 
lic servants, called for an increased 
awareness by U.S. labor of its re- 
sponsibility to fight for a world in 
which all people can live in peace 
and freedom. 

Kummernuss, a veteran German 
trade unionist who was tortured in 
a Nazi prison camp and twice con- 
demned to death, recently com- 
pleted a tour of Africa. What is 
going on there, he said, “demon- 
strates the vital importance of help- 
ing young and struggling labor 
movements before it is too late.” 

Zander and Sec.-Treas. Gordon 
W. Chapman were re-elected. New- 
comers to the executive board in- 
clude Vice Pres. Rena Ainsworth, 
Portland, Ore., who was given an 
ovation by the 800 delegates for 
her record of signing up one new 
member a day for the past two 
years. 
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ILPA Rallies Aid ini 
For Portland Strike ie 
| : 
_ New York—The Intl. La- 
| bor Press Association has 
called on labor editors to in- 
| 
form their readers of the 
threat to labor posed by the 
| Portland newspaper _ strike, 
gether for discussion of common | and to urge their financial : 
problems away from the bargain- support of the strikers. 
A check for $1,000 from 
the Intl Brotherhood of Elec- 
in trical Workers was the first 
r tangible result. IBEW Pres. 
ceivable that joint labor-manage- publishers were guilty of an unfair| | Coutribution was a direct re- 
ment discussions could produce labor practice. A charge that the} | Suit of the ILPA appeal, 
possible recommendations to end union refused to bargain will be - 
t he called “over-regulation.” | S| heard by the NLRB May 10, 
) é 
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For Federal Employes: 


House Eos Votes 


9 Percent 


Pay Hike 


The House Post Office & Civil Service Committee bes reported 
a 9 percent pay raise bill for federal workers in the face.of strong 


Administration opposition. 


Defying Pres. Eisenhower’s demand for a pay freeze pending a 
salary survey scheduled to be completed after Congress adjourns, 


the committee voted 16 to’4 for a 
bill which would raise salaries of 
1.7 million government postal and 
white collar workers either 9 per- 
cent or $350—whichever is higher 
—effective July 1. Congressional 
and judicial employes wouid also 
be included. 

Committee action came as the 
AFL-CIO. Executive Council 
adopted a resolution branding 
“the stalling and stalemating tac- 
tics of the Administration” on 
pay legislation as “despicable.” 

Committee Chairman Tom Mur- 
ray (Tenn.) was the only Demo- 
erat reported voting against the 
salary proposal, which was pared 
down from the 12 percent orig- 
inally sought by the AFL-CIO Gov- 
ernment Employes Council. 

The Executive Council charged 
the Administration with using the 
fact that government employes can- 
not strike or bargain collectively 
“as a lever to keep them from the 
economic advantages which non- 
government organized labor enjoys 
everywhere in the United States.” 

Meanwhile the Senate Post Of- 
fice & Civil Service Committee 
moved swiftly with hearings on gov- 
ernment pay raises. 

In addition to testimony from of- 
ficers of the Letter Carriers and the 
Post Office Clerks, the committee 
heard the wives of postal workers, 


Humphrey and 
Kennedy Split, 
Nixon Strong 


A series of primary elections on 
May 3 gave Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) nine District of 
Columbia delegates for the presi- 
dency at the Democratic National 
Convention and saw Vice Pres. 
Nixon run strongly in Indiana in 
the Republican primary. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
won the Ohio and Indiana primary 
contests on the Democratic side, 
but ran somewhat behind Nixon in 
his personal vote in Indiana. The 
Vice President was unopposed on 
the Republican ballot while Ken- 
nedy was opposed by two minor 
opponents who siphoned off about 
one-fifth of the total Democratic 
vote. 

In Ohio two slates of candi- 
dates pledged to Kennedy com- 
peted with each other. The slate 
backed by Gov. Michael V. Di 
Salle won most of the delegate 
seats over another group iden- 
tified with Cleveland’s former 
mayor, Ray T. Miller. 

An effort by former U.S. Sen. 
George Bender (R) to buck a slate 
of pro-Nixon delegates by announc- 
ing support of New York’s Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller failed when 
Bender ran far behind. 

In Alabama, the principal con- 
test was between rival slates of 
“states’ rights” and “loyalist” Demo- 
crats for the Electoral College. The 
“states’ righters,” refusing to pledge 
support of the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, held a lead but 
runoff primaries will be required in 
most contests. 

Humphrey beat Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.), his only presiden- 
tial rival in the District of Columbia 
primary, by an 8-to-S margin, and 
won the convention delegates under 
a unit rule. His slate of delegates 
ran ahead of one pledged to Adlai 
E. Stevenson in most races but 
despite Stevenson’s public request, 
Stevenson supporters in most cases 
surpassed the Morse slate totals. 
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members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Letter Carriers. 

Mrs. Woodrow P. Gaines, moth- 
er of four children and wife of a 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., carrier, told 


the senators what it means for a/|@ 
family to sink deeper and deeper |} 


into debt despite every possible 
economy. 

“Financial trouble is the con- 
stant companion of our waking 
and sleeping hours,” Mrs. Gaines 
said. She told how they had been 
forced to drop all insurance and 
take a second mortgage on their 
home to meet day-to-day ex- 
penses, even though she works to 
supplement her husband’s in- 
come. 

“My husband’s best suit is nine 
years old,” she added. “I cannot 
remember when we last saw a mo- 
tion picture.” 

She asked the committee: “Have 
you ever been placed in a position 
where you said a prayer that a lit- 
tle boy would not really lose his 
loose tooth for two more days be- 
cause it was Wednesday and payday 
was Friday and there just wasn’t 
any small change so that the fairies 
could come? Have you ever known 
what it was to hunt in all the little 
teapots and containers to find 35 
cents for the price of a child’s 
school lunch ticket?” 

Letter Carriers Pres. William C. 
Doherty blasted the , Administra- 
tion’s demand that pay be frozen 
until completion of the wage sur- 
vey. He charged that at least four 
other government wage studies dur- 
ing the past seven years have been 


_| “virtually ignored . . . presumably |. 


because they did not produce the 
results the Administration wanted.” 

He said 65 percent of the na- 
tion’s letter carriers work in cities 
of 100,000 or more population 
where living costs are highest and 
where the average letter carrier’s 
salary of $4,640 is “clearly inade- 
quate.” 

E. C. Hallbeck, legislative direc- 
tor of the Post Office Clerks, chal- 
lenged the Administration’s insist- 
ence on a pay freeze in view of “its 
Participation in the settlement of 
the steel dispute.” He said the Ad- 
ministration “cannot fairly deny at 
least equal increases to postal and 
federal employes.” 


Armory. 

Pres. Eisenhower was scheduled' 
to join with other leader; of gov- 
ernment, labor and management 
and representatives of many of the 
world’s free nations in opening the 
show, which will run through 
May 11. 


Colorful Opening 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
members of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, top officers of national 
and international unions, members 
of the Cabinet and ambassadors 
from more than a dozen foreign 
nations were due to take part in the 
colorful opening ceremonies. 

Virtually every craft, skill and 
service represented by members 
of AFL-CIO unions was on dis- 
play in the huge Armory for the 
exhibition’s six-day run, with 
scores of major companies hav- 
ing contracts with AFL-CIO 
unions entering exhibits. 

The Union-Industries Show is 


sponsored and produced each year 


MORE THAN A MILLION tickets have been distributed for the 
AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show in the Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Guard Armory May 6-11. Democracy at Work is the theme 
of 375 exhibits showing almost every union craft, skill and service. 
Smiling a welcome above are AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, left, and Joseph Lewis of the Union Labor and Service 
Trades Dept., which sponsors the show. 


Union-Industries Show 
Opens in Washington 


Organized labor’s traditional symbols of quality goods and serv- 
ices—the union label, the shop card and the service button—went 
on display in the nation’s capital for the first time as the AFL-CIO 
Union-Industries Show opened May 6 at the D. C. National Guard 


by the AFL-CIO Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept. Joseph 
Lewis, the department’s secretary- 
treasurer, is the show director. 

The show, first staged in 1938 
in Cincinnati, O., is a cooperative 
project between labor and manage- 
ment to focus attention on the day- 
to-day good working relationship 
that exists between union and en- 
lightened management. 

Theme of the massive show 
with its 375 colorful, action- 
packed displays is “Democracy 
at Work.” ~The various ex- 
hibits, Lewis declared, “prove 
that harmony between labor and 
management is practical and 

le.” 

More than $80,000 worth of 
valuable union-made goods—in- 
cluding an all-electric kitchen, gas 
and electric stoves, color and con- 
ventional television sets, electrical 
appliances and clothing—will be 
given away free during the six-day 
show. 


Keep Wages, Taxes, Labor Down, 
Chamber of Commerce Demands 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce—praised in an opening speech by Pres. Eisenhower as “a great 
organization” because “you agree with me”—has called on businessmen to intensify their political 
activities against social security, medical care for the aged, a higher minimum wage, depressed area 
legislation and federal aid to education. _ 

Flexing its political muscles in this election year, the 48th annual convention of the businessmen’s 


organization came out four-square® 


for lower taxes on higher income 
brackets and a reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

Following a custom of nearly 


of the trade union movement, 
linked to a renewal of the cham- 
ber’s plea for compulsory open- 
shop legislation. 

Eisenhower urged the nation’s 
businessmen to join him in stump- 
ing for “prudence” in federal 
spending, declaring that “world 
peace and stability” depended on 
“the soundness of the dollar.” 

The President said that while 
the CofC had earned “a very 
by its rec- 


ommendations en government 


policy, it must step up its propa- 
ganda in members’ home towns to 
“influence public opinion” against 
liberal legislation. 

Commerce Sec. Frederick H. 
Mueller expanded on this same 
theme, emphasizing that business- 
men “are urgently needed . . . to 
create better public understanding 
of the priceless value of free 
enterprise.” 

“To keep mum on vital public 
issues,” Mueller declared in an 
open bid for greater political ac- 
tivity by the business community, 
“would be to abandon the defense 
of business and to desert civic 
responsibility.” 

Outgoing chamber Pres. Erwin 
D. Canham warned that failure of 


litical role could lead to “an un- 
stable, uncompetitive economy.” 


Landrum-Griffin Praised 


In a swipe against the labor 
movement, Canham declared that 
enactment of the punitive Landrum- 
Griffin Act last year helped “re- 
store the balance of economic 
power,” but added that “further 
steps” are necessary to control “the 
stark bargaining power of nation- 
wide unions in vital industry.” 

Speakers got around—briefly— 
to the chamber’s own business: the 
business climate facing the nation 
this year. They expressed cautious 
optimism that the economy would 
make “moderate” advances, but 
agreed that i would mot reach 


businessmen to play an active po-|“ 


boom” proportions, 


| ager Nathaniel Spector of the local ¥ 
|| joint board, and others. 


‘| Falla, Bloch, Sibelius and Mana 


Milliners Hail 7 
First Local | 
At 50th Year 


New York—Words and music 7 
went nicely together in Carnegie 
Hall when the Millinery Workers’ @ 
Union celebrated the 50th birthday 7 
of Local 24, first U.S. milliners’ J 
union. 
The words were provided by | 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner; Pres. 
Alex Rose of the parent Hatters, } 
Cap & Millinery Workers; Man- 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
“gent a message congratulating 
the union and its 12,000 mem- 
bers for a half-century of suc- 
cess built on sacrifice. 3 

The audience of 3,000 also | 
savored the music of Kreisler, Bar- 7 
tok, Saint-Saens, Handel, Rossini, | 
Gershwin, Buzzi-Peccia, Manuel de 


Zucca. 
Speeches opened the program, % 
and were resumed after some mu- 
sic and a 10-minute intermission. % 
Then the musicians took over @ 
again—Isidor Lateiner, violinist; 7 
Jennie Tourel, soprano; William | 
Warfield, bass-baritone, with piano 
accompaniment by Edith Grosz, J 
Edwin Hymovitz, and John Wust- | 
Wagner thanked the milliners 
for driving “Communists, gang- 
eters and racketeers” out of the 
industry. Meany’s message, read 
by Spector, recalled that mem- 
bers of the union have made 
many sacrifices which they can 
gee today translated into hours, 
wages and working conditions 
comparable to the best. 

Local 24’s first agreement in 1910 |] 
provided a wage of $15 for 60 | 
hours of work, compared with $1154 
eae for 35 hours. 
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‘Yellow Dog’ 
Law Hits S. D. | 
City Employes’ 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—The Fire- 3 
fighters and the State, County & @ 
Municipal Employes have an- @ 
nounced plans to appeal..a court @ 
ruling upholding a “yellow-dog" @ 
policy adopted by the Sioux Falls @ 
City Council. 9 

-A_ decision by State Circuit 3 
that the city has the right to ban 
union membership in the Fire 
Dept., Police Dept. and Public § 
Health Dept.—and to require em- 
ployes to resign from their unions 


challenged the right of the city 
council to ban union membership @ 


icy violated a so-called “right-to-; 
work” provision in the state con- 

stitution. ; 

Firefighters in Danger . 

If upheld, the decision would | 

force the breakup of a long-estab- Gm 

lished local of the Firefighters and 3 


ion had launched a promising or 4 
ganizing campaign shortly before 
the council adopted its wmnion- 
busting policy by a 2-to-1 vote at 


the urging of Mayor Fay ‘Wheek® 
don. : 


Court Judge Walter Seacat held @ " 


or be fired. The two unions had @ | 


and also had charged that the pol- Gay 


put a major roadblock in the peth @@ 
of the AFSCME. The latter un- 3g 
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